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rHE ‘«‘ POLITICIAN” PORTRAYED 
i er shrewd physician, it is said, some 
times conceals his lancet in a sponge, 
that, in the guise of administering a mild 
and soft detergent to his paticnt’s sore, he 
may at the same time inflict the salutary 
wound required for its proper treatment. A 
lelicate operation in surgery is thus per 


the patient’s benefit, without his 
of the fact during 
much impressed 


formed for 
being aware 
We 


ago with a skillful specimen of latent surgery 


its perform 


ance. were SO days 


after this kind, as administered to Mr. Blaine 
in the columns of the New York Times. That 
Republican journal, in common with the 
whole country, has been recently brought to 
the painful conclusion that, after the exhibi 
tion made of himself in the Amnesty debate, 
the Republican leader of the House of Repre 
sentatives must hereafter be classed with 
politicians of the minor order and lower 


rank, instead of being enumerated with thi 


statesmen of our epoch, 
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recent philosophical article on the 
whole tribe of “ politicians,” and 
marking that the mere epithet, as applied to 
a public man, carries with it “ a strong flavor 
the Times proceeds to describe 
genus in such a 


In a 
after re- 


of contempt,” 
the different varieties of the 
way as to spring its covert lancet into all of 
Mr. Blaine’s sore places, while to the eye of 
the and to the dull per- 
ceptions, it may be of Mr. Blaine himself, our 


incurious observe r, 


sharp contemporary may have seemed to be 


simply rubbing down the scurvy politician 
in the abstract, without special regard to his 
most conspicuous manifestation in our recent 


A little closer scrutiny will, 
to reveal the nature of the 
pungent operation which the Times has felt 
itself called to perform on Mr. Blaine for his 
the benefit of the Repub- 


political history. 


however, suffice 


own benefit, and for 
lican Party. 

The Times, for 
litician,”’ whether 
man, at least 
fact that the 


e, tells us that the “ po- 
a silent 
the 
voting ; 


instance 
a talkative man or 
“thoroughly appreciates 


record is made in the 
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and on which side he shall place himself, or 


whether he shall dodge the vote entirely. is a 
question which becomes in his mind the 
nicest calculation of chances.” This is a sly 


but a cutting jibe at the cowardice with 
which Mr. Blaine recently refused to face the 
music of Mr. Springer’s anti-third term reso- 
lution— beating, as he did, a hasty and dis- 
graceful retreat into the Congressional coat- 
room as soon as that political bombshell had 
been thrown on the floor of the House. His ex- 
that he did not wish 


the 


cuse for thus turning tail 
publicly to “ antagonize ” with President 
had in it every element of the politician’s 
it did 
sonal ambition, and justly receiving as it did 
the of 
when he quietly remarked, on Blaine’s con- | 
that “the 
not be so very solicitous, as he stands in no- | 

. | 


| 


weakness, exposing as his own per- | 


contemptuous sneer General Grant, 


siderate dodging, gentleman need 
body's way.” 

But it is not until the Times approaches a 
description of what it regards as the most char- 
acteristic trait of the mere “ politician ” that 
we have a full-length portrait of Mr. Blaine, 


a4 


as he has represented himself in the recent 


discussion of the Amnesty Bill. The most 
salient feature of the “ politician class,” as 
drawn by the Times, is said to be as follows: 
“The errors which men of the polit in clas ike 
most frequently have their origin wm } 
ments of individu for tho e whe t r 
range of obzervation becomes narrowed by a too exclu 
sive study of individual men, and as they deal with the 
aggregate through the parts, in influencing individuals 
to some special end, they imagine tihey are influencing 
the whole. Hence itis that every great popular movement 
surprises and overwhelms some of this class, who could 


not see what was perfectly apparent to ordinary men 
It is ina contest where individuals, rather than masses, of 
men, are concerned that the politician pure and simple 


displays his arts in such perfection.’ 


Before this nice description of the politician’s 
morbid anatomy had met our eye in the col- 
umns of the Republican organ, we had made a 
critical analysis of Mr. Blaine’s recent speeches 
on Amnesty, for the sake of ascertaining how 
large a part of his discoursings was given to 
the discussion of the general principles which 
ought to govern the conduct of such a de~ 
bate, and how large a part to 
personal criminations, recriminations, slurs, 
sneers and vituperations. The result of the | 
inquiry was, that we could not find any dis- 


was given 


cussion of general principles at all, for the 
whole debate, as projected by Mr. Blaine, moved 
in the plane of the lowest politica] hustings. If 
his language was more decorous tlian that of 
the fish-fags at Dillingsgate, it was not a whit 
less personal in its inspirations, and it was 
not a whit less appropriate to the high issues 
of the argument that would have been joined 
by statesmen on the merits of such a question. 
It is not often that the New York Tribune and 
the New York Times are agreed in the matter 
of a political contention, but it seems that the 
exhibition which Mr. Blaine has made of him- 
self in the Amnesty debate is of too pro- 
nounced a character to leave any room fora 
difference of opinion on this point between 
the rival journals. Accordingly, the Tribune 
of January 15th published a series of extracts 
from debate to expose the baldness of the 
personalities in which Mr. Blaine bore the | 
most conspicuous part, and on the next day 

afterwards the Times followed with its incisive | 
critique on “ Politicians,” and making special 
reference to the errors they commit “in mis- 
taking the sentiments of individuals for those 
of the whole mass.’’ That there might be no | 
doubt in pointing the moral which it aimed to | 
enforce under this head, the Times was care- 
ful to add that “it is in a contest where | 
individuals, rather than masses of men, are 
concerned that the politician pure and simple 
displays his arts in such perfection.” This is 
precisely the case of Mr. Blaine in the whole 
Amnesty debate. He used the invidious repute 
and odious individuality of Jefferson Davis as 
a lever for artfully stirring up a wide popular 
odium between the masses of the North and | 
the masses of the South, and when Mr. Hill, of 
Georgia, descended into the arena to pick up 
“the ball of discussion ” and hurl it back, the 
Republican leader of the House spent nearly 
a whole hour in petty personal flings at the 


Georgia member, as if his own position could 
be bettered by showing that Mr. Hill had a | 
vulnerable political record. The veriest | 


chiffonier of politics is equal to such methods 
of reply, but the statesman never descends to 
maundering personalities of that sort. 

If it be asked why we call. public attention 
to this fiasco of Mr. Blaine, and why we 
arraign him because he has tried to toss the 
ocean into a tempest to waft a feather and to 
drown a fly, the answer is easy. He repre- 
sents the highest “statesmanship ” (heaven 
save the mark!) of the Republican Party in 
the popular branch of the national legislature. | 
He is supposed by some, and he certainly 
supposes himself, to be a prominent candidate 


| national Exhibitions 


| ments, a grand effort was made by prominent 


| cles being omitted altogether from megtion for 


| ceeding Exhibition has developed greater cun- 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ot the Republican Party for the honor of being | and the best-informed of exhibitors. When the 


the next President of the United States, and it | Philadelphia Commissioners met to arrange 
is important to know the quality of the timber | the principles upon which their distribution of 
out of which that party expects to construct a | prizes should be based, they fortunately had 


tovis f R 


figure-head. Kr q Vi 
was a Latin proverb by which the old Romans | 
what 


yno non, }among them a gentleman of great experience 


good judgment, to whom exhibitions 


best 


and rare 


} 


}more gracefully expressed we mean] were a specialty, and the method of con- 


when, in our plain Saxon vernacular, we say, | ducting them a matter of instinct —Mr. N, M. 
‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s | Beckwith, of New York—anid to this commis 

ear,” and,if nothing else has been gained by | sioner the country is chiefly indebted for the | 
|} the Amnesty debate, it is quite certain that | introduction of a system of rewards which 

the number of available Republican candidates | differs entirely from any one hitherto pro 


for the next Presidency is one less than it was | proposed, and which, as its results, is likely to 


before the debate began. give universal satisfaction, while it at the same 


time will serve to disseminate a knowledge of 

FRANK LESLIE'S the great inventions and discoveries of the 

om . rNuTa age t the eople f all countries. The 

POU UCT RA TOP TAP Bil ooo ce ote be on cs 
method of awards adopted by the Centennial 
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| means of the ec » school It is ¢ 


| fesse lly the backbone of the 


mmon ft 


nation’s strengt] 


and there are few patriotic Americans who 
| will question the truth of Governor Dix’s 
remark, that “ if the common free school were 
ever abolished, our liberties would not long 
survive.” The speech of President Grant at 
| Des Moines resounded throughout the Union, 
land commanded universal attention, not so 
much because it was delivered by the Execu 
tive Chief of the nation, as because the senti 
ments it embodied were the sentiments of 
nine-tenths of the American people. The mes 
sage of Governor Hendricks of Indiana was, 
if possible, even more suggestive than the 
speech of the President, because, although 
identified with a political party which has 


always seemed to court the Catholic vote, he 





claimed that the common free school was an 





in dispensing with the international jury and | inheritance of which every native-born Amer- 
} t it ¢ ‘ , hur ve i! , ») , tly 1) ‘ in tit »} } 
; substituting a body of two hundred judges, | ican was justly proud—an it ution which 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 5, 1876. } = 7 ’ - : 
one-half local and one-h foreign, chosen | must not be touched with saci 1s hands 
TER} individually for their high qualifications, It dis- | but, on the contrary, guarded with jealou 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. +) l 
i BSCRIBER penses with the system of awards by graduated | care and handed down to our children entiré 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 ¥ ; : 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 medals, and substitutes written reports on the | as it came to us from our sires 
ne copy for thirteen weeks 1.00 inherent and comparative merits of each It is felt and confessed by many, however, 
CLUB TERMS. product deemed worthy of notice, setting forth | that the public school is, to a certain extent, 

Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one addre . : satin . ‘ties : ] al of 

$2 tlh aniee copy to person getting up club, ™ | its characteristic properties and qualities, and in danger, and that if it is to be preserved and 
POSTAGE FREE presenting fully the considerations forming the | handed down as a precious legacy to future 
s ' y \ 4 . ’ 

FRANK Lxsiix’s ILLUSTRATED Newspaper ts the oldest | SOUND 1 of the award, and adding the element | gey ut it may have to undergo some 
established lilustraled newspaper in America. of persona: respons bility by requiring tl modifi Is so as to adapt it to ! il 
— Doerr jj lg to m every report in full, thus r ents of a ses of the p If the 

1) ‘ Ft tior f CPpa y } linus } 

Secure, for the Centennial Year, Frank | ™0¥!"S he olfjection of secrecy, and holding | common fi ho to remain, i iust be 
Lesire’s ILLustratep Newspaper, which will } he authors account e for their work Un- | as ible to the Hebrew as to the Chris 
at - t Di Ss! ie i¢ li be . . * ° 

: : ler the old system, the manner in which a] tian. to the Roman Cat! is to the Protest 
furnished, with all its supplements, double ' fea ene se 
, i verdict was reached was kept a secret; there | ant, to those who have no religious creed as to 
lumbers, extra shects and editions whic , *hsttte ¥ aad Bus 
numbers, extra sheets and editions which ow was no moral responsibility for the decision, | | ss Se ate ae 
Grand National Jubilee will call for, without | and the simple conferring of the awards con- ag ero ome ae 
extra cost, and delivered free at your post- | veyed as little information and carried as lit- | , ade of the Bible in the public schools isa 
office every week, by supscrining now. You] tle weight as anonymous work usually does. | coupce of dissatisfaction to large an luential 
will thus secure a correct and reliable history | When the professional reputation and moral | gasses of our people. There are m 00} 
a _¢ “as ‘a . . ‘in P e .. ’ . 3 . . . 
and pictorial representation of : atters of | Pesponsibility of the judges are involved, the | people in the midst of us who regret ly 
I pre tion of all matters of peo] i 
interest incident to the International Exposition, public are rete a of th hig Brit) r ‘gr that it should be so. We can sympathize with 
reports. Instead of a meaningless medal, the | 41) cye ecording to their belief. the Bibl 
as well as the events of the day throughout the ; ey ge | all ich. According to thei the Bibl 
td eee * | exhibitor will have an intelligent criticism on | j, the Book of God. It contains a revelation of 
world. Send $4, with name ¢ address . | ; 
. ith name and address, to | the value of his work, which he can reprint | fis mind and will to the sons of men. They 
Frank Lesiiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, | BD steunent hich vw vy relial n Ns 
F ‘ : 4 ork, | and circu'ate, and which will convey reliable in ire not be blamed if they regard all education 
and the paper will be regularly mailed to you, | formation to the comn inity. The reports of the as defective which leaves out of view the 
postage paid, for one year. | two hundred judges when published will form | opeat truths and principles of Iloly Writ. The 
— a collection of handbooks which will serve as | piple. they say, is in the schools —why should 
en . : valuable guides for all classes to the most it be taken out? To take the Bible out of the 

SYSTFE ‘ eDS A’ T : er of oenee é a | ; ‘ 

SYSTEM OF AWARDS AT THE advanced products every country, and will schools—would not that be yielding to the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. ‘be eagerly purchased by every intelligent | enemy? Such reasoning is natural enough 
. eee in themselves c j 7 , 
T the time the Royal Commissioners were | *s''”! These reports will ir 1 themselves con- | from a certain stan Ipoint. But there are 
$ tit » oT nevelonedi *veef ] \ ra . ee ° ° 
discussing the details of the first Industrial | “UTNE AN Cheyelopecia Of u ful knowledge | other standpoints from which the question is 
4 Exhibition of 1851, the question of cons. | UPOP A! Subjects. a id will give a permanent | yiewed; and our sympathies must not be 
ve . P value to the Centennial Exhibition by record rive > el; » injury of 7° 
petitive displays and graded prizes occupied a | *“" sa “i es , is given to one class to the injury of others. 
4 ‘ . : nz and srpetuating the history of every Te re ‘brews ji , idst of 
large share of their attentinn, and it was not perpe J , , We have Hebrews in the midst of us. It 
+t , . Tha enn micai _ 0 . : P : , P 
until after numerous debates, in which a de-| 09°" SP"?! |. The commissioners are fully | js not denied that they are good citizens, that 
: i ware that the success of this method de ’ nay ir Ss. an hev e 
cided opposition was developed on the part of re tha ha Mates : re de-| they pay their dues, and that they have the 
some of the most farseeing and intellicent vends on the judicious selection of the judges. | same right to the privileges of the public free 
: gf lige 
They will make every effort to secure those | gehool that the Christians have. Put they do 


members of the Commission, that the system ; Re é 
: | who by their ability, education, character and 


It 
will be less difficult to discover these men than 


of prizes was established which has served | : ; ; 
‘ age experience are best fitted for the work. 
as a precedent for all subsequent exhibition , . 
The committee having the matter in charge , : : 
to secure their services, for the reason that 
t 

connected 


hey are generally occupied and frequently 


should be awarded, although it was considered $ 
with 


industries, 


| 
reported that, on the point of whether prizes | 
large 


that the best prize was commercial success, wan endaaee 
it was admitted that the wholesome rivalry 
caused by worthy prizes would be beneficial 
if a’thoroughly impartial distribution could be 
secured, and they recommended the appoint- 
ment of juries of experts to decide upon the 
merits of each article. It was thus that the 
jury system became engrafted upon our Inter- 


works, or engaged with higher institutions of 
learning to which their superior qualifications 
have led them. 
to devise a system of classification that shall 
cover every article exhibited and include 
them all under one hundred logical groups. 
These details can be kept worked out by the 
judges themselves, and no serious difficulty is 
A fine 
building has been erected for the use of the 
jury, and they will be afforded every facility 
for the prosecution of their work. The chief 
of the Bureau of Awards will act as President 
of the jury, and his offices will be the head- 
quarters of the two hundred judges who are 
to write the reports for this country and 
Europe. The system of awards adopted in 
Philadelphia introduces a radical change in 
the method of conferring distinction 
exhibitors and it may at first meet with some 
opposition, but it is believed that upon mature 
reflection the better class of producers will 
acquiesce in the change, and, when they fully 
understand it, give it their hearty support. 


It is also not an easy matter 


it became 
known that juries were to be appointed by 
the representatives of the various Govern- 


As soon as <i ‘ : 
anticipated in solving the problem. 


exhibitors to control the appointments in such 
a way that they would be pretty sure to secure 
the leading prizes ; in other words, they en- 
deaypred to pack the juries by their own 
agents. In this they were not often success- 
ful, but the bare suggestion of the idea helped 
to sustain the position taken by the eppo- 
sition, that the whole system of competition 
was unwise, and that the final judgment of 
the community was worth more than the de- 
cision of a handful of men. Several instances 
became known of thoroughly meritorious arti- 


upon 





the reason that there was no paid agent to ex- 
patiate upon their value, or else the jury had 
not time Much: ill-feeling 
by such omissions, and an 


THE COMMON SCHOOL AND THE 
BIBLE. 
I 


any doubt anywhere existed that the 
to their public free schools, it must now be 


to exanine them. 
was occasioned 
equal disgust was manifested when first-rate 
The 
knowledge of how the system worked which 
exhibitors acquired at the first exhibition put | effectually removed. 
fore the people is there so much unanimity of 





things was wronged by faint praise. American people were strongly attached 
On no question now be- 
them on their guard for the second, and they 
either declined to offer at all, or entered their | sentiment. From all sections of the country, 
to run the 

risk of having their business injured by the 

unfavorable reports of the jurics. 


and from men of every shade of politics, a 
The ad- 
mission is freely made that the success which 


wares hors concours rather than 
most certain sound has gone forth. 
Every suc- 
has attended our experiment of republican 


ning on the part of unprincipled persons and | government for the last hundred years has 


| a more decided opposition to the whole sys-| been mainly due to the education which has 


tem of awards on the part of the most honest | been widely diffused among the people by 


not regard the New Testament as forming a 
portion of the canon of Sacred Scripture ; 
and to the entire system of truth, based upon 
the gospels and the epistles, they are radically 
opposed. The conscientious Hebrew who is 
desirous to train up his children in the faith of 
his ancestors is not to be blamed for objecting 
to the use of the New Testament as a basis of 
instruction for his family. Then, again, the 
Roman Catholics form a large and powerful 
element in the community. They object to the 
the 
translation now in use in the public schools. 
Rather than have their children brought up 
under Protestant influences, they have been at 


bu'lding and 


Protestant translation of the Scriptures- 


maintaining 
And as they 


great expense in 
parochial schools of their own. 
cannot and will not trust the public school as 
the public school now is, they ask that a fair 
share of the funds allocated for the support of 
these schools be given to them. What they 
want is, not the discontinuance of the Bible and 
| all religious instruction in the public schools, 
| but the endowment of their own parochial 
schools, 

It is perfectly manifest that the use of the 
Bible in the schools is now, and must become 
more and more, a serious source of trouble. 
| We have no right to force the New Testament 
| upon the Hebrew. We have no right to force 
the Protestant translation upon the Roman 
Catholic. The Roman Catholic and the He- 
brew have as little right to force their books 





and their religious views upon others. Then 
| we must not forget the peculiar religious 
| antagonisme which are being engendered 
| among our people by the rapidly swelling 
| tide of immigration from Asia. So extensive, 


'of late years, has become this immigration, 
that political students are already forecasting 
a period when not only the character but the 

| color of our Western population shall be af- 
fected by commingling with the yellow races. 
If there 
question may arise whether the Bible is to be 


is to be one uniform system, the 


forced upon John Chinaman, or whether the 
; books of Confucius shall supplant the Bible. 
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If all sects and denominations of religious be Ir 1s No Vatip OssecTion to Senator Davis's 
, , | call upon the Treasury Department for a list of 
lief are to be endowed, the claims of th eliclal detentions, that it a swollen to such a 
Asiatic races are equally entitled to consider size that “it would cost $75,000 and require several 
ation with those of the European. JDiflerent | months’ work ’* to furnish it. On the contrary s 
schools for every d rent denomination, and | strengthens the reasons for demanding it. Tax 
different Bibles for every different school, and | Payers have a right to know what } been stoien 
all supported by the moneys of the State as well as what has been spent, and, as the 7 ne 
Fig Ree ae ‘ ae: of | irks, ‘the bare possibility that Senator Davis 
think of the chaos which such a stat o may think the list would be @ good campaign 
things would produce. Clearly the public | document next year ought not to prevent its pro 
school does not furnish a common basis | d 9 
on which the education of the young of all fuk INTERNATIONAL RirLe Matcu.—There is now 
classes and creeds can be conducted. But for °Y°'y Pp bability that the Centennial year will be 
Ne eee : mish sach | =" le memorable by a grand Internationa) Rifle 
the presence of the Bible it would furnish such | oot at, rhe challenge given by the National Rifle 
a basi It would make the public school 4 | 4. ition of America has been accepted by thie 
purely secular institution ; and Roman Catho- | National Rifle Association of Great Britain. The 
lic and Hebrew would cease to have any just | match, it is understood, will come off some time 
cause of complaint. It is not our opinion that durin; Centen lm ynths. The British team, to 
} -_ | be composed of Englishmen, Scotsmen and Irish- 
religion would suffer by the change. open men, will be under the command of Sir Henry 
more than possible that it would gain; for | Halford. One of the conditions is that no independ 


the Church and the family would realize their 
proper responsibilities. If the public school 
to 


Manifestly the State should not endow de- 


is be retained, the change is necessary. 


nominational schools. To grant the wish of 
our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens would be 
a violation of one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution, which provides that 
the 
the 
As soon as we begin 


“ Congress shall make no law respecting 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
free exercise thereof.” 
to endow the schools of one religious denomi 
nation, we must be prepared to endow the 

of all. | 
man Catholics might 
the Methodi 
by the Episcopalians, by the Baptists, and by 
The Bible ot 
bone of be 
Let “no money raised 


schools The claim made by the Ro 
with equal propriety be 
made by sts, by the Presbyterians, 


other sect. is the bone 
Let 
taken out of the 


by taxation, in any State, for the support of 


every 


contention the contention 


way. 


public schools, be under the control of any re- 
and let “* 
divided among religious sects or 
of the world, 
and in this free country of ours, it will not do 


ligious sect” no money or land, so 
devoted, be 
denominations.’ In this late age 
for us to revive one of the worst evils of all 
the past, by encouraging an alliance between 
Church and State. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JANUARY 22, 1876, 
Monday......113 11314 | Thursday....1127%, @ 113 
Tuesday LIZ @113° S|: Friday ..... 1127; @ 113 
Wednesday ...112%% 1127 | Saturday ....113 ) 113 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

RAILWAY TRAVELERS are very properly begin- 
ning to demand that well-ventilated cars shall be 
provided for persons who prefer not to breathe 
foul, overheated air. 


TRIAL BY Juny has of late provoked so many just 
complaints, that it is encouraging to hear of a step 
towards reform in the provision of the new Consti- 
tution of Texas, according to which nine members 
of a jury may return a verdict. 


Tue New York Society FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO. CHILDREN.—The first annual report of 
this society, which was organized April 27th, 1875, 
presents such details of the most important cases 
that have already received its attention as amply to 
justify the uniform and hearty approval accorded 
to its humane efforts by the press and the public. 


Wooptn’s BILL, introduced into the Albany Legis- 
lature for the purpose of extinguishing the Tam- 
many Society, shows, says the Express, even more 
stupidity than malignity. The Herald stigmatizes 
it as ‘a clumsy, roundabout Bill,’ which strikes 
wildly and cuts both ways. The World says that 
about the only thing it does not touch is the Tam- 
many Society, which it aims to kill. 


Party LEADERS are at present subjected to 
close scrutiny and unsparing judgment on the part 
of the press. The Herald is at least impartial when 
it declares that ‘‘ the party leaders on the Demo- 
cratic side are weak and divided ; on the Republi- 
can side ambitious, reckless and wrong-headed, 
with no true perception of the wants of the country 
or the drilt of opinion.” 


Aw Account OF a Visit TO WALT Wiitman by 
Moncure D. Conway, the lecturer, in a letter to the 
london Academy, concludes with this tribute to the 
most original of all American poets: ‘‘ Even more 
than when I first saw him, I felt that I was in the 


presence of a man cast in a large mold, both as to | 


heart and brain, and in every sense (as Thoreau 
describes him) the greatest democrat that lives.’’ 


Victor Huo is still a political power in France 
He was clected Senatorial delegate on January 16th, 
by the Municipal Council of Paris, and there is no 
doubt lis name will be on the definite list of candi- 
dates for the Senate in the Depariment of the 
Seing. It isan encouraging sign that the returns 
of the elections on January 16th indicate that the 
majority of delegates chosen in that department are 
moderate Republicans and the minority Radicals. 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE ReGatra.—It must gratify 
many of our readers to learn that there 
still the possibility that the two great English Uni 
versities will be represented at the Intercolleg'ate 
Regatta at Saratoga. Cambridge will not decide until 
the general assembly of the students takes place, 
when the matter will be considered by the captains 
of the various boat-clubs. The presence of the 
English crews would no doubt add greatly to the 
interest which naturally attaches to the contest, 


1s 


ent team sent from England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
shal! be included in the match. 


THe Democratic NATIONAL CoMMITTEE has been 
called by its chairman, Mr. Augustus Schell, to 
meet the 22d of February next, 
to fix the time and place for holding the Democratic 
National Convention. The anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday was happily chosen for the mect- 
ing of the Committee, and several journals which 
rote the fact, expect the same patriotic instinct to 
dictate the Fourth of July as the time, and Phila- 
delphia as the place, for the assembling of the 
Convention. ‘‘ Coincidences of this kind are not to 
be despised by a popular party,” says the Evening 
Post, which, however, does not believe that just at 
this time either the Republicans or the 


in Washington on 


Democrats 
can hope to carry the country by “ patriotic ”’ 
effusiveness, 

\ REDUCTION oF THE ARMY AND Navy EstTAB.isu- 
MENTS OF THE UNITED States is demanded by Mr. 
Elihu Burritt, that persistent apostle of peace. 
There is something startling in the fact that during 
the two years of peace following the great triumph 
of international arbitration at Geneva, our army 
and navy cost us $30,000,000 more than they did 
during the last war with Great Britain, and the in- 
crease in twenty years has been 300 per cent. The 
New York Tribune with Mr. Burritt that 
‘* Peace in our Centennial year should not be a 


cuckoo 


agrees 


Sut retrenchment should begin in 
the right quarter. Our army is very small now— 
only 20,000 men—barely enough to garrison the 
forts in the West and to guard our frontiers. Not 
aman can be spared. But Congress has it in its 


song. 


power to starve out those political alms-houses— 
the navy-yards—and it should make the most of its 
opportunity.” 

S} 


PARATION OF C While there 


various quarters to 


HURCH AND STATE, 


is an unmistakable desire in 
bring the school question int ») prominence before the 
it would be well to ask whether we really 
mean to have Church and State separate. All the 
signs point in a different direction. If the State 
does not protect the Church, why force what the 
telegraph made Mr. Willis call the ‘‘ St. James 
Bible,’ with a large dose of hymns, down the 
throats of public-school children every morning ? 
There are any number of taxpayers who object to 
it, and still the Board of Education tolerates, if, 
indeed, it does not prescribe, this mode of opening 
school-exercises. Again, if the State does not pro- 
tect the Church, why is Church property exempt 
from taxation? When Tax-Commissioner Andrews’s 
report comes up for debate next Winter, who will 
be bold enough, in order to equalize our taxes, to 
move that all churches be taxed pro rata? Acres 
upon acres of valuable real estate are held by Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Jewish Church Corporations, 
Some of them occupy the most valuable ground on 
Manhattan Island, pay the ministers as high as 
$12,000 salary per annum, and not a cent of tax, 
Most of them are rich, too, like Trinity, Church, and 
the Jewish Temple, on Fifth Avenue. Others, like 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building, 
receive thousands of dollars rental for their stores 
and offices, and do not pay one cent to the State. 
Revenues must be raised, why should churches, 
religious societies, etc., not pay their share of the 
burden? With these two questions satisfactorily 
answered and properly acted upon, the force of 
the school bugbear will soon have been spent, and 
the politicians will have to invent something new to 
frighten the people with. 


country, 


Tue CeNTENNIAL APPROPRIATION BILL In Con- 
aress.—The debate on the Appropriation Bill has 
been tedious and undignified. It cannot be said 
that there have not been good speeches; but the 
arguments made use of by the opponents to the 
Bill have been exceedingly weak. It is well enough 
to be watchful of subsidies; but subsidies are not 
always bad. It is well enough to say that the Ex- 
hibition could get on better without a grant of 
money from the national treasury; but if the 
Exhibition is to be a success it must get a fair 
start. The constitutional objection is especially 
weak. It is surely of interest to the people that 
the Centennial year be properly celebrated, and 


that the Exhibition be not a failure: and 
we know that one of the avowed objects 
of the Constitution is to promote the general 
welfare of the nation. It seems incredible 


to us that any man of ordinary common 
can read the Declaration of Independence, 
the Preamble to the Constitution and the Kighth 
Section of the same, and so interpret them as to 
deny to Congress the power of making the appro- 
priation required. Itis insome respects unfortunate 
that the Amnesty debate preceded the debate on 
appropriations, Dying animosities were revived ; 
and sectional jealousies were aroused. Some of the 
Southern gentlemen, however, are entitled to the 
highest praise for the manner in which they rose to 
the dignity of the occasion, and showed that they 
could forget the past and sink the interests of party 
Mr. Waddell, 
illy entitled to henora- 


sense 


in the larger interests of the nation. 
of North Carolina, is especi 
ble mention. 
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John Jay have at onceexpressed and strengthened 
the sentiment of the better class of Ameri 
the subject. The of the Government 
been virtually pledged to insure the su 


Centennial Exhibition, 
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statute-book 


AND F Aces. Solons 
any wiped from the 
ng masked balls just in 
I cais de l Harmonie to | themselves of the 
If the law prohibiting masks could 
have suppressed false taces, we would have had it 
remain the statute-book till doomsday. If it 
could nt, when, under 


legislative 
the 
time for the Cercle 
ava 
franchise, 

on 
have unmasked General Grat 
a Republican Pr 

bayonets in the legis) 
we yuld have 
wisdom of the enactment. 
battery leveled against an imaginary danger should 
be retired. Experience has shown that the most 
harmless reunions of the world—let the 
most stnpid—are those where masqueraders meet 
toget Take away the confetti and the mocco 
letti, and the Reman carnival would be the gloom- 
iest of festivals. The most dangerous places in 
Paris are those 


the disguise of ir 
of 


e 


ne mé 
ative halls 
hailed t 
jut it was time thata 


shaled his 


Louisiana, sh ngly 


untit 


us add, 


er. 


‘* Homes of sin and shame 
Where Satan shows his clo 
And hides his titled nam 


feet, 


Never a mask passes the threshold of Mabille, that 


vestibule of perdition, so eulogized by Mrs. Harriet | 


Beecher Stowe, let us hope ignorantly and not im- 
pudently. Apropos of bal the 
brilliant one ever given in New York in days past, 
that which attracted the creme de la creme of New 
York society, had for its locale the old Park 
Theatre. This ball was admirably managed. Each 
ticket-holder unmasked to the Committee of Re- 
ception, who were thus enabled to identify every 
person on the floor. The costumes of the ladies 
were tasteful and very costly. 


MAS ques, most 


“ They danced all night 
Till broad daylight,”’ 
but the fun was néver “ fast or furious.” The ball 
was given in defiance of the law, and the penalty, 
a fine of a thousand dollars, was cheerfully paid 
by the merry masqueraders. 


“Fecit Gatuia.”—It is well-known to all our 
readers that a number of French gentlemen have 
proposed to present the City of New York with a 
colossal statue of Liberty, to be erected on an 
island in our harbor, to commemorate the past and 
present friendship of France for America. This is 
not a mere castle in the air, it is very nearly an 
accomplished fact, for large sums have already 
been subscribed. Bartholdi, the sculptor, has made 
the accepted model, and a single French gentle- 
man has given the material, $12,000 worth of virgin 
copper—no trifle for an individual gift. We believe 
the only condition to the gift annexed by our 
French friends is, that we shall furnish the pedestal 


for the statue. Of course, some of the details of 
the monument were open to criticism, but the idea 
was @ generous one, affording no pretext for un- 


kind comment. 
in more quarters than one. The most spiteful and 
unjust criticism that we have seen, however, was 
that embodied in a November letter of ‘ Spiridion ”’ 
to the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, and pub. 
lished in that journal’s issue of December 11th, 
The writer says that ‘‘ Frenchmen are extremely 
desirous to brand Fecit Gallia (France did it) at 


the portals of New York, in the shape of a big | 


statue of a big Goddess, with a great big lantern, 
with a great big lamp, and a great big flame, and 
that they beg Americans to furnish all the money 
wanted.’’ Then this misstatement, to use 
mildest applicable term, is followed up by an allu- 
sion to the ‘‘ very insignificant and tardy services 
rendered us during the Revolutionary War by 
Frenchmen. As to the value of their services, 
history has already recorded its verdict, and the 
question will not probably be revived at this day. 
The opinion of Washington, Franklin, and the Con- 
tinental Congress may, however, offset that of 

— Spiridion, Esq., Paris Correspondent of the 
Evening Gazeite. It is quite possible that all tne 
ideas of the Franco-American Society, which pro- 
jected this tribute, may not be realized—that the 
monument may not fulfill its twofold destiny of 


statue and lighthouse ; but, at any rate, we cannot | 


fail to have the embodiment of a generous idea—a 
tangible token of the goodwill of a great and 
glorious nation, who gave us the aid ot her prestize 
in the darkest hour of our early history The least 
we can do in return is to repay kind thought and 
generous deed by kind words, and to refrain from 
flinging mud on the blazon of France. A French 
idea, is it? Very well, we wish we could import a 
few more French ideas. If Paris could give us her 
street-cleaning system she might write ‘ Gallia 
fecit’’ on every curbstone, and we vould 
punish her for ‘‘ defacing natura! scenery.” 
her set up her colossal Liberty ; we do not fear that 
American liberty will perish in its shadow. 
3ARNUM’S CENTENNIAL Snow.—The laudable am- 
bition of that illustrious showman, Mr. P. T. Bar- 
num, would not have been satisfied without his 
linking his name historically with our Centennial 


year by a project which only he could both con- | 


ceive and execute. Mr. Barnum announces his 
intention to organize and exhibit the most colossal 
show ever collected, and he has already advanced 
tar in the work of preparation therefor. He has 
purchased from Messrs. Smith, Nathans, June & 
Bailey their entire European show, circus and 
menagerie. Adding these to the repurchased 
features of his former exhibitions, and the new 
attractions he is having prepared and purchased, 
he says he is about to produce the culminating 
show combination of h’s lifetime, and will exhibit 
them in the Centennial year to the greatest multi- 
tude of citizens and strangers that has ever upon 
any one great occasion or celebration been drawn 
together in the world’s history. It will comprise 
many departments, among which will be the mu- 
seum, &@ menagerie, a and a hippodrome 
combined. In the menagerie there will be more 
animals by tur than were ever before exhibited in 


circus 


The admirable letters of the Hon, ' any traveling show, at the head of which will be 


Yet such comment has been made 


the | 


not | 
Let | 
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‘the h ppopotamus now at Wood’s Museum, and 
which cost $25,000 to bring to this country. The 
menagerie department, at this present stage of its 


organization, comprises sixty-two cages of animals, 


embracing 510 living specimens, not reckoning in 
the list birds, monkeys and the smaller class of 
quadrupeds. He now owns 120 railway cars, 
which is 30 more than he ever before owned or 


operated, and 50 more than any other show-mana- 


ger ever owned. He has employed, in all, 1,100 
men, women and children, and now owns 560 
horses, besides the elephants, camels, mules and 


donkeys, which will be used in the street parades, 
and which are not included in the list of 
comprising the menagerie. The museum will em- 
brace a large number of Cs 
of which 


10 animals 
ntennial features, some 
he has already purchased or hired, while 
| still others are being prepared or negotiated for. 
In April next he will vacate his position as Mayor 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and in the following month 
he will start out with this mammot 
the country, and will remain with it personally dur 
ing the season. He is the sole proprietor of this 
combination, which will have cost, when complete, 
| $1,000,000. He will be aided in its control by 
Messrs. Smith, Nathans, June and Bailey, the con- 
dition on which he purchased their establishment 
being that they should enter his service as assistant 
| managers. 


h show through 
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Tue West 


States Senat 


Governor Kirkwood was elected United 

















r from Iowa Special Counsel Broadhead 
made his first appearance in the Whisky Ring prosecu 
tion at St Louis The Ohio Republican Convention 
will be held at Colum March 29th 

MippLe Srates.—The Gray. Nuns Repeal Bill passed 
the New York Assembly, and a Bill to abolish Tammany 
was introdt 1. Governor Tilden sent to the Legislature a 
special message on the Canal suits .The Egyptian 

| contributions to the Centennial were received Gen 
eral Hartranft was inaugurated Governor of Pennsylva 
| nia....A Bill to permit the wearing of masks und:r 
| police regulations was passed by the New York Legisla 
ture ...The annual meeting, of. the New York State 
Agricultural Society was held at Albany .Edward § 
Stokes applied for release ) prison, but the Governor 
| declined to grant the ippeal, and Judge Barrett refused 
|} to grant a writ of habeas rpus .It was decided to 
hold the Pennsylvania Democratic State Convention at 


Lancaster, March 22d Allen Campbell was confirmed 


as Commissioner of Public Works of New York city, to 
succeed General F. J. Porter. 

Tuk Sovran Ex-Congressman James B. Beck was 
elected United States Senator from Kentucky .Con 


gressman Lamar was elected United States Senator from 
Mississippi A silk banner and other souvenirs of the 
Bunker Hill Centennial were presented to the Fifth 
Maryland Regiment at Baltimore, the Norfolk Blues at 
Norfolk, Va., and the Washington Light Infantry at 
Charleston, 8. C 





FOREIGN. 


Great Britain.—The challenge of the American Na- 


tional Rifle Association was accepted by the English 
Association, and a match will be shot at Philadeiphia 
during the Summer On January 17th, the North 
German Lloyds steamship Salier went ashore on the 


Brambles, near the Isle of Wight, but floated off the 
next day Another squad of 1,000 colliers at North 
Wales struck on account of a reduction of wages....The 
Rev. Henry Varley had a severe attack of rheumatism of 
the heart, and was reported dead, but the dispatch hap- 
pily proved an error .It is asserted by the London 
Times that the scheme for a common unit for money 
and accounts for the United States and England meets 
|} with no favor in that city....The British Anti-Slavery 
Society appealed to Earl Derby with reference to Cuban 
| matters and the American note. 
Spain.—A petition was presented to the King in 
favor of religious unity by the Archbishops and Bishoys 
..Sefior Castelar was defeated for the Cortes In 
| consequence of Germany's representations, the Govert 
ment ordered the release of the German schooner 
Minna, seized by a Spanish gunboat in October last. 
; General Tristany, a Carlist leader, gave in his adhesion 
to the King General Campos concentrated his army 
near Pampeluna The Papal Nuncio at Madrid was 
instructed to obtain a clear definition of the Govern 


ment’s intended line of action with reference to the 
Papacy. 
| France.—The new French Senate will be compose:| 


| of 300 members, 225 elected by the Departments for 
nine years, and 75 by the National Assembly for life. 
} The latter have already been chosen... Of 36,000 Com 
munes, 26,000 elected Conservative delegates to choose 
members of the new Senate....Acontemplated banquct 
to, and address from, Leon Gambetta, at Marseilles, 
| were prohibited by the military authorities. Diplo 
matic relations with Mexico will shortly be established 


Iraty.—Both the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli were 
| reported seriously ill Because of its refusal to adm‘t 
a Government inspector, the Episcopal Seminary at 
Como was closed....The Vatican decided not to further 
resist the inspection of the Seminaries by Government 
ofticials 


Austria.—M. Deak, Hungarian statesman, was rv 
ported dying .The Austrian corps of observation, cor 
sisting of 50,000 men, is to be concentrated on the 


Daimatian border. 


TURKEY In consequence of Turkish operations « 
the frontier of Montenegro, the Prince summoned a 
| council of war, which resolved that a concentration of 
troops which would blockade Montenegro on thot 
side would be considered a casus belli A batti> 
was fought between the Turkish troops and the insu 


gents at Trebinje, in which the former were defeated wil: 
heavy loss, and the city fell into the hands of the latter 
| It was reported that the Porte had unofficially 
accepted Andrassy's scheme /or settling the difficulties 


| 
OBITUARY. 
JANUARY lith.—At Dorchester, Mass., Commodo: e 
John Vope, United States Navy, aged 77 
‘© 18th.—Suddenly in the cars near Norwicl, 
N. Y.. the Rev. Ferdinand Rogers, D.D., the olde 
| resident presbyter in the Diocese of Central N 
York. aged 60. 

* 18th.—At Boston. William H. Norton, an actor 
| of forty years’ experience, forme rly a member of 
Burton’s and Wallack’s companies, aged 67 

‘“ 91st.—The Hon. Charles Jackson, ex-Governer 
of Rhode Island, and a prominent manufacturs 

aged 7S 

‘« 924.—By an accident on the Baltimore and Ohi» 
Railroad, the Hon. Francis Thomas, ex-meml 
of Congress and ex-Governor of Maryland, in t 
77th year of his age 

23d. The death of Sir George Harvey, 1 
famous Scotch painter, was announced f! 





London, at the age of i} 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE PUBLIC PEREHARA BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CEYLON. THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—THE DEVIL’S DANCE AT THE PRIVATE PEREHARA, BEFORE THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, CEYLON. 
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GERMANY.—SCENE ON THE BREMERHAVEN DOCK AFTER THE RECENT TERRIBLE DYNAMITE EXPLOSION, FRANCE.—REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF GENERALS LECOMTE AND CLEMENT THOMAS TO THE 
CEMETERY OF PERE-LA-CHAISE, PARIS, 
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LEAP-YEAR SOCIABLE 
GIVEN BY THE LADIES OF NORFOLK, VA., 
ro NAVAL OFFICERS. 


N striking contrast with the wrangling in 
| Congress over the Amnesty Bill were two 
significant social events in Norfolk, Va. One 
was the presentation of souvenirs of the popu- 
lar reunion of the sections at the Bunker Hill 
Centennial to the officers of the Norfolk Blues, 
and their wives and children, which is illustrated 
and described elsewhere; and the other was the 
jolliest kind of a Leap-Year Sociable, given by 
the ladies of the city to their friends on the 
naval vessels now lying at that station. The 
latter occurred on the evening of January 13th, 
and drew out the elite and beauty of the historic 
town. 

The superintending genius of the occasion 
was Mrs. James M. Leigh, who, by-the-way, has 
met with the happiest results in her efforts to 
harmonize the Northern and Southern elements 
of Norfolk society. It is whispered by some, 
yea, boldly asserted, that she has been instru- 
mental in uniting representatives of the for- 
merly opposing factions in the most promising 
of connubial engagements. Her chief executives 
were Mrs. Loyall, a relative of Mrs. Admiral 
Farragut, and several members of the old Vir- 
ginia family of Taylors. 

The hall was decorated with rare taste, and 
the enjoyment was as free and unadulterated as 
the air of the Sierras. 

A general turning upside-down of the esta- 
blished etiquette of such occasions appeared to 
create no embarrassment among the ladies ; but 
if some of the gentlemen didn’t find themselves 
continually at sea, it was because they volun- 
tarily set themselves out in straight rows to 
blossom and fade where a white wall would 
freely expose their attractions. 

Ladies offered their arms to the officers, and 
so escorted them to the supper-room, helped 
them most considerately to favorite viands, 
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PHRASES AND FORMULAS INSTEAD 
OF IDEAS. 
NOR the most part (says a writer in Black 
00d'’s Edinburgh Maqazine people do not 
think at all. They have little phrases and for- 
mulas which stand in their minds for thoughts 
and opinions, and they repeat them parrot-like. 
Most of their notions and ideas and prejudices 
are mere extraneous accretions, barnacled on 
to them by men and books in their passage 
through life, as shells are on a vessel, but not 
growing out of them, or really belonging to 
them. Or, if you allow me another simile, 
they are facts and opinions which they have 
swallowed but not digested. All real know- 
ledge and thought must be transmuted and 
assimilated into our nature, absorbed into our 
being, as our food is changed into our blood, 
and then only is it ours, or rather is it us. 
Nothing is more striking among men than their 
utter absence of thinking outside the groove of 
their practical occupations and interests; and 
this is specially manifest in matters of Faith, 
Religion and Art. Many of those who think 
they are thinking, are merely repeating dead 
formulas and phrases which they have ac- 
cepted without investigation of their real 
meaning. Indeed, I am persuaded that phrases 
and formulas rule the world more than ideas. 
They are easy to say, they have a gloss of 
truth, and they save the trouble of thinking. 
By dint of constant repetition they get to be 
accepted for a time as axioms, and in re- 
ligion words become a fetich independent of 
the significance attached to them. 

I remember a story of Chief-Justice Marshall 
and Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Calhoun was a man of 
a vague metaphysical tendency of mind, who 
was always philosophizing about the principles 
of government and politics, and endeavoring 
to reduce them to formulas. One day, while 
calling upon Chief-Justice Marshall, he began 
to broach some of his theories, to which the 
Chief-Justice listened in silence. At last Mr. 
Calhoun said: ‘‘I have been deeply reflect- 


4 


ing of late upon the principles of government, 
and I have come to the conclusion that they 
j are founded solely on organization and distr: 
7 bution.’’ ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said the Chief-Justice ; 
‘but what organization, what distribution, 
Mr. Calhoun?” ‘* Ah,” said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ that 


supported them tenderly to places of repose 
when their feet grew weary, and were most 
solicitous about shielding them from the draft 
and securing their full comfort. 

The dancing wound up with the ‘‘German,”’ 
which afforded the moment of revenge long de- 


i 


sought the honor of their hands for the dance, A) "| i 
i] { 


i 





sired. A gentleman was seated in a chair by 
his ‘*company,’”’ who immediately after pro- 
ceeded to bring up a lady to dance with him. 
lo the first he shook his head; the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth were also rejected. 
As each one was discarded she was obliged to 
kneel behind his chair. About the time he was 
pretty well surrounded an acceptable lady was 
led up, and, taking her arm, he waltzed off and 
assumed his place among the dancers. 

By general consent, Admiral Mullany and 
Captain Jonett were honored as the ‘‘ belles ”’ of 
the evening. They received more invitations to 
dance than any other two gentlemen represent- 
ing cither the social, military or naval life, and 
any number of ladies begged the honor of ac 
companying them home, to protect them from 
the indignities of such members of the disrepu- 
table elements of local society as might be prow! 
ing about the city at unseemly hours, 

A will-o’-the-wisp-gives the confidential infor- 
mation that this sociable will result in at least 











I have not yet determined.” 

I ask the reader, is it not amazing that 
a man with such ability should allow him 
self to be fooled by the mere phrase “ or- 
ganization and distribution’’? I am not sur- 
prised. The formula or phrase enunciated in 
a speech at Newcastle by Earl Russell on 
the great civil war in America, that ‘the 
two parties are contending on the one side 
for empire, the other for power,” is of the 
same kind—and it went trom mouth to mouth 
over all England, and was repeated every 
where as an admirable summary of the whole 
question. But does it mean anything? Which 
party was contending for empire and which 
for power? What is empire as distinguished 
from power? 

The formula is concise—but does it mean 
anything? I never could see that it did, but 
it had a great success in England. It was 
a formula that saved the trouble of think- 
ing; a sort of Liebig’s extract put up in a port- 





three more unions of the North and South be- pian ; $ ; able can and capable of dilution into intinite 
fore the close of the Centennial. CARY OF HUNSDON.—GENERAL CHARLES LEE.—SEE PAGE 350, twaddle. 
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WORFOLK, VA.—A LEAP-YEAR SOCIABLE GIVEN, THURSDAY, JANUARY 13TH, BY THE LADIES OF NORFOLK TO THE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL VESSELS NOW AT THAT PORT. —FROM A SKETCH BY HARRY OGDEN 








A SONGSTER’S PLAINT. 


Y HERE are the words so sweet and gay ? 


\\ 


Alas! where are they hidden? 

The words my ps were meant to say? 
0 for the glorv « a day 

When they w come unbidden! 
Those I speak were never meant 

From these lips of mine to spring, 
Vaguely bringing discontent— 

And that is all they bring! 
Why do I utter word word, 

Invented and amended 
O for the inst t of a bird, 
Who sings not what is most preferred, 

But what was first intended! 
All its joy I covet not 

Happy nest and plumage gay 
Could I only utter what 

I was meant to say 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
Tue RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or’76. 
By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 


CHAPTER XIII.—FATHER GOTLIEB'S INFORMATION, 
the eccentric errand upon which I was 
about to accompany my friend Dinsmore is 
apt to interest the reader of these memoirs 
more than an account of everyday life at 
the hospitable mansion of Claremont, I shall pro- 
ceed to speak of what befell us upon our ride-- 
which extended further, and was more varied by 
incident, than I had supposed it would be. 


Ss 





| The Tagus was difficult fording, but we carried the 


It was a beautiful May morning, and the air was | 


charming, as Dinsmore and myself rode along. 
There is nothing like a ride on horseback to dissi- 


pate trouble or ennui: and I found myself forget- | 


ting every annoyance as I breathed the fresh air 


sweeping from York River, towards which we were | 


directing our course. 

‘¢ Our first destination,’”’ said my companion, “ is 
the ferry over the York, kept by old Father Got- 
lieb. Do you remember him ?” 

‘“He had charge of your sai]boat ten years ago, 
had he not?” 


‘“Yes: and heaven knows how long he had kept 
this ferry. A century, perhaps!” 
* And ye 


‘‘T see you understand; and now what say you | 


to a wager, Cary’? I believe in my own reasoning 
in regard to the direction from which the famous 
night traveler came—I believe that he crossed at 
this ferry on that Winter night.” 

‘* Well, there is the ferryman’s house, and old 
Gotlieb smoking his pipe in front of it. Call your 
witness into court!’’ 

In ten minutes we reached the old German’s 
cabin, and Dinsmore bade him good-day, dismount- 
ing as he did so. 

“Goot-day, goot-day, Mr. Dinsmore,” 
Father Gotlieb. ‘* You gross to-day ?”’ 

“Yes: but we will rest first.’’ 

Father Gotlieb turned his head slowly, and 
grunted. 

“ Kadrina—two geers.”’ 

“Yes, father,’’ came from within. 

‘Well, goom, goom! That girl,’’ added the old 
German, reflectively, ‘‘is always before her look- 
ing-glass ! ag 


said 


You goom just now! 

The chairs were brought, and we sat down, 
Dinsmore falling into easy conversation with the 
old ferryman, who, in response to the question how 
long he had kept tlie ferry, replied: 

“Nigh fordy year.” 

‘* You remember people who pass, do you not?” 
said Dinsmore. 

‘*] dink I remember all.”’ 

‘Well, now, listen to me, Father Gotlieb. Ona 
Winter night, about twenty years ago, a man on 
horseback crossed this ferry—a strange-looking in- 
dividual. Do you remember such a man?”’ 

Father Gotlieb half-closed his eyes, and entered 
into the cloud—of his pipe. At last his eyes 
opened, he expelled a huge puff of smoke, and 
said, gutturally: 

“ Wrapped in a gloak ?”’ 

“Ta 

“ Mit a shild?” 

“Yes; I see you remember him. 
was this man?”’ 

Father Gotlieb slowly shook his head. 

“T know noding. He goom from Glosder, I 
dink. He ride fast—you know of him?” 

** He died that night.” 

“ Hilf Himmel, is it so!” 

“Yes; and the child nearly perished in the snow, 
also.” 

‘* Poor liddle shild !” 

Father Gotlieb was evidently indulging a tranquil 
and commonplace compassion. 

** And you know nothing more of this man?” 

“‘Noding; he goom from Glosder, I dink !”’ 

And with this we were obliged to be content. 
Father Gotlieb had been sifted without result. 

** Well, Cary,” said Dinsmore, ‘‘ let us cross over 
and try in Gloucester.”’ 

We were ferried over, and Dinsmore led the way 
down the river. 

‘This is the road to ‘ Rosewell,’’' I said. 

“Well, that is our destination,’ he replied. 
“Mr. Page is your relation, and my friend. I am 
going to appeal to him for aid. What do you think 
of the affair so far ?”” 

“| think that your theory as to the quarter 
from which the stranger came is proved to be 
true, but that-——” 

“ That proves nothing ?”’ 

“ Precisely.” 

‘Well, let us not be too hasty, and advance 
step by step. If I am climbing a ladder, I am not 
at the top when J mount the first round; but I am 
not on the earth. But who is that eccentric-look- 
ing individual riding in front of us? Is it Don 
Quixote, or one of the good knight’s windmills 
dressed in a coat and knee-breeches ?” 


Now, who 








CHAPTER XIV.—A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


HE person whom Dinsmore pointed to was a 
i 


|} general, and had been aid-de-camp to a king. 


| 





lank individual, behind whom rode a foreign- | 


looking servant. Beside his horse ran three or 


four dogs. 
As we rode up, we obtained a fair view of him. 


He was a tall and angular man, apparently from | 


thirty-five to forty, and clad in a coat of military 
cut, and horseman’s boots, in which his thin legs 
seemed to move about uneasily. His seat in the 
saddle, however, indicated that a was an excellent 
horseman, and his whole air was that of a soldier. 
As we came up he turned his head. The face was 
gaunt, grim and sarcastic, the complexion tanned by 
exposure, and the expression of the dark eyes and 
thin lips sneering. 

lie replied with great indifference to our salute, 
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and his voice suited his appearance. It was brief, | 
curt, harsh—without the least cordiality. 

‘* As we appear to be traveling in the same di 
rection, sir,”’ said Dinsmore, *‘ let us adopt the 
of the highway, and ride together. A fine day 
‘ Fine after the fashion of this country !’’ growled 

stranger. . 
‘You do not seem to like 
not an American, possibly, sit 

‘lam a citizen or subject of no country under 
heaven. But I know America. I was at Ticonderoga 
and lort Niagara. 

** At the fights there? 
tary service ?”’ 

‘* A little. 

‘*Observe,’’ said Dinsmore, “ that I am not prying 
into your affairs, sir, though I ask questions, to pass 
the time.”’ | 


usage 


the 
You 


the climate. are 


Then you have seen mili 


‘Tl am ready to answer them.” 

‘You have seen Indian fighting, doubtless? 

‘‘l was adopted as a chief by the Mohawks at 
twenty-four. They were good enough to give me 
the name of ‘ Boiling Water.’ ” 

** You lived with them?” 

‘*Yes; and, taking them altogether, I like them 
better than your boasted civiiized people—as I like 
the wilderness better than Pall Mall. You are free 
there, at any rate, and I know the great woods 
well. I sailed across Lake Erie once, went through 
the wilderness to Fort Du Quesne, thence to Crown 
Point, and down the St, Lawrence to Montreal, 
where I witnessed the surrender.”’ 

‘‘ A long journey, and you ought to be familiar 
with Indian warfare and usages. Service in the 
European regular forces would complete your mili- 
tary education.” 

‘I have seen some service in Europe—in Por- 
tugal.”’ 

**Ah! You served there?’ 

“1 led the assault on Villa Velha, at midnight. 


” 


place at the point of the bayonet.” 

The stranger s} oke with his habitual indifference, 
never changing his species of growl. 1 looked at 
him curiously. 

“That exploit should have insured you promo- 
tion,”’ said Dinsmore. 

‘*Well the King did make me his aid-de-camp 
and a major-general, but the war soon ended, and 
I went back to England.” 

I looked at the stranger with still greater atten- 
tion. This wandering cavalier was then a major- 


‘In England,’ said Dinsmore, 
must have attracted attention?” 

a stranger scowled far more bitterly than 
usual. 

‘‘The Ministers treated me like a dog; but I was 
soon even with them. I opened a broadside on 
them in the public journals that made them wince, 
and they took a mean revenge by shutting all the 
avenues of military promotion against me, so I 
went abroad again.” 

“ Back to Portugal?” 

‘No, to Prussia, where I talked a good deal with 
that old tyrant, Frederick.” 

‘* Frederick the Great?” 

“You may call him that if you choose. I call 
him Frederick the Small! He smokes so many 
tobacco-pipes, and such vile tobacco, that he 
raises a cloud through which the old bocr looms up 
like a giant. The Great? He is small, very small, 
this famous grandee! I very soon left him, there- 
fore, and paid a visit to Stanislaus Augustus.” 

‘*The King of Poland.” 

“The same. There is a man after my own 
heart! I ought to like him—he made me a general, 
and gave me a seat at his table.” 

The stranger jogged on carelessly, and seemed 
weary of the subject of his personal history. 

‘* All this talk is dull,’’ he said; “ but you have 
ques ioned me and I reply.” 

“It is far from dull; but I sup 
the end of your adventures.” 

‘* Nearly. I have visited some other countries. 
After staying for some time with Stanislaus, I paid a 
visit to Constantinople, and nearly perished on the 
way from hunger and cold in the Mountains of Bul- 
garia. My luck was not much better in Turkey,where | 
| came near being swallowed up by an earthquake. 

I saw the Grand Turk nevertheless, and put on the | 
Tur! - derss, as one of his household. It was a 
stupii life, however, and I even went back to 
England, then back again to Poland, where the 
king gave me a command to fight my old friend the | 
Turk. I joined the Russian allies and we met the 
Turks at Chotzim, where my friends the Cossacks 
were sliced to pieces by the Infidels! Well, that 
cured me of war for the time—never was such a 
devilish retreat! I came back to England and 
could not keep my hands off the Ministers, who had 
gone from bad to worse. Their policy towards 
America was enough to enrage any man with an 
ordinary sense of decency; and | opened on Grafton 
and the rest at short range and with hot shot, I can 
assure you, in Woodfall’s paper.” 

I turned quickly towards the speaker, as did 
Dinsmore. The famous “ Letters of Junius,” against 
the Duke of Grafton and others, had appeared in that 
journal, and the stranger was claiming the author- 
ship of them, or seeming to do so. 

‘**T have the honor, then,’ said Dinsmore, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ to speak to the celebrated‘ Junius’?”’ 

The stranger smiled grimly. 

**T have not informed you that I was the author 
of ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ ’’ was his reply. 

“Nor that you are General Charles Lee,” said 
my companion, bowing, ‘ that at least is not a 
secret, sir.”’ 

‘None at all, sir; that is my name, and I have 
come over to America to see if the people: are 
ready to fight England, in which event I propose to 
offer my services. I have visited a Colonel Wash- 
ington at his home, Mount Vernon, and am now 
going to see a Colonel Page near at hand; every- 
body is a colonel in this favored country, whether 
he has ever smelled gunpowder or not” 

“It is only a title of courtesy, sir; but Colonel 
Washington has earned his rank, at least.” 

“* By marching and countermarching a little on the 
frontier, and then surrendering his troops! I con- 
fess Iam no enthusiastic admirer of your Colonel 
Washington.”’ 

** And yet he 
citizen and —— 

‘‘Tobacco-planter! Yes, and that is just my 
cause of quarrel with your provincial warrior! | 
don’t like these model men who go through life 
like respectable machines! I have been to your 
colonel’s estate yonder, and have seen him every 
day. A cold, austere, matter-of-fact sort of a man, 
with not a single weakness, having no likes or dis- 
likes—a mere machine, as | have said—and with a 
ve 'Y, good opinion of himself, too, I can tell 
you! 

‘You do not seem to admire Colonel Washing- 
ton,’’ Dinsmore said, laughing. ‘In Virginia they 
think highly of him, and if there is a war he wills 
probably be appointed commander-in-chief.” 

General Charles Lee turned round suddenly, and 
—" easy to see that these words greatly irritated 

im. 

“He commander-in-chief! Let them try him! 

They will fiud that the war would end in six months, 


‘“‘your services 


pose you are at 





has the reputation of being a model 
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and America would be the laughing-stock 


Europe.”’ 
What Dinsmore might have said in response to 


this bitter and incisive prophecy, it is impossible to 
say. <A singular incident interrupted the conversa 
tion. The horses shied violently, snorting and be- 
traving greatfear. A man had made his appearance 
suddenly from behind a clump of bushe and was 


standing directly in the middle of the road. 


CHAPTER XV.—SELIM, THE ALGERINE. 
THE appearance of the personage who had so 
| suddenly stopped us was singular. He seemed 
to be about fifty, had piercing eyes, a sha 
beard, thin lips, drawn tightly together, and 
hair fell over his low foreheadin straggling elf-! 
His head was covered by an old straw hat tied on 
by a check handkerchief; a bright Indian blanket 
of gandy colors was thrown around his shoulders, and 
he wore Indian leggings and moccasins of dressed 
deer-skin. Face, expression, figure, costume were 
all outlandish and outré. It was impossible to de- 
termine whether the man were an Indian, an Euro 
pean, or a Moor. 

We halted and gazed at this singular figure in 
silence. 

‘God save ye!" said the stranger, speaking with 
a marked foreign accent. He looked at us as he 
spoke with a piercing expression, and uttered 
some additional words in a foreign tongue, passing 
his hand over his face in a peculiar manner as he 
spoke. 

“Who is this person?”’ said General Charles Lee, 
to my companion. 

Dinsmore shook his head. 


ry 
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On his return from that place, the 
ship in which he sailed had been captured by a 
Spanish privateer, from which he was transferred 
to a French d taken to New 
whére he was reduced to slavery on a plantation. 


vessel ar Orleans, 


Not long afterwards he was sent, for some reason, 
up the Mississippi River, captured by the Indians, 
ind taken by them to the Shawnee towns on the 
Scioto, where he was subjected to the greatest 
cruelties. His only hope lay in escape; and a 
white woman, also a prisoner, informed him how 
he might effect this. He had only to fly to the 
| woods, and travel steadily towards sunrise, when 
he would in time reach tl English settlements; 
ind this plan poor Selim carried out. He escaped 


from the Indians, plunged into the great woods, and 


traveled steadily eastward. On the way his sufferings 
were piteous. He had no food but roots, and very 
soon the undergrowth and briers, through which 
he was forced to make his way, tore his poor 
clothing to rags. At last none of it was left: a 


few tattered shreds bound around his feet was all. 
He tottered on, in this sad condition, nearly dead 
with fatigue, and faint for want of food; and when 
the kind hunter found him, he had gone into the 
fallen tree to lie down and die.”’ 

“A singular history, indeed,’’ said 
‘Do you attribute his unsoundness 
his sufferings in the woods, 

‘‘In some measure, doubtless; but it seems that 
the French planter for whom he worked in Louis- 
iana struck him on the head, and probably injured 
his reason. He is quite harmless, and what will 
surprise you, & most accomplished Greek and He- 
brew scholar. Through his knowledge of Greek 
he was taught the divine system of Christianity 


Dinsmore. 
of mind to 


sir ?”’ 


| he was then baptized, and returned to Algiers; 


‘“‘ Lonly know that he seems to bea lunatic, but he 
must be an educated one. You have heard him. The | 
|} ginia.’’ 


last words he uttered were in the purest Greek.”’ 

He turned towards the man and added : 

‘* Friend, as Greek is not familiar to me, 
obvious that you speak English, now tell us in that 
language what you wish to say.”’ 

The man a second time passed his hand over his 
face, in the same peculiar manner, and muttered : 
‘It is the blow—that disgrace toa gentleman ! 
given me by that Louisiana planter! But, thank 
God! thank God!—but for the Saviour I could not 

bear it!”’ 

Dinsmore turned to General Lee. 

“The mystery is evidently no mystery at all,’’ he 
said. The stranger caught the word. 

‘* Allis mystery !’’ he said. 

‘So be it, friend, and that at least is a sound ob- 
servation. Your name?” 

“Selim, the Algerine.”’ 

‘* You live in this region ?”’ 

The singular personage swept his hand around 
his head, and replied : 

“T live nowhere and everywhere—in Algiers, 
England, New Orleans, on the Scioto, in the woods 
of Augusta, in New York, in the Carolinas, and in 
Virginia.” 


‘The fellow is mad!’’ said General Charles Lee, | 
: | of a poor half-witted Algerine. 


" 


‘* and lives on the highway 
“The Lord of Lords and King of Kings is every- 
where. (od save ye!” 
Having uttered this strange exclamation, the ec- 
centric personage wrapped his blanket around 
him, and disappeared behind a clump of bushes. 
‘Some poor lunatic, evidently,’’ said Dinsmore ; 
‘but there is the end of your journey, sir. The 
fine house yonder is Mr. Page’s.’’ 
‘*So he is a‘ Mr.’, after all!’’ was the growling 
response ; ‘‘ the novelty is attractive. 1 shall find 
some one in America who is not a Colonel !” 


CHAPTER XVI.—WE PASS THE NIGHT AT 


‘* ROSEWELL.”’ 
HE sun was setting as we rode up to the old 
house of Rosewell, rising in the midst of exten- 
sive grounds, amid its cedars, oaks and hollies; 
and the large building was a fine spectacle, bathed 
in the warm light of evening. 

Over the greensward ran to and fro a party of 
children, in bright dresses and gay ribbons; and 
one or two young ladies, with their attendant cav- 
aliers, wandered slowly towards the banks of the 
river. The scene was sweet and tranquil. On the 
bosom of the York the light of evening scattered 
spangles as the sea-breeze slightly ruffled the sur- 
face. Birds of bright plumage flew across the 
sward—around the old chimneys swallows circled 
and chattered. The ‘sweet influences’’ of the 
time and place descended on the heart like some- 
thing bright and evanescent, like the foam of the 
waves, the whisper of the leaves, or the flitting 
sheen of passing wings. 

We rode into the courtyard through a tall porte- 
cochére, and Mr. Page, afterwards Governor, came 
to meet us with cordial hospitality. He was a tall 
and distinguished-looking man, with a fine counte- 
nance, full of suavity, and even General Charles 
Lee, with all his brwsquerie, bowed low to him. 

In the large hall, with its richly-carved wainscot- 
ing, and pillars ornamented with grapevines and 
bunches chiseled in oak, Mrs. Page received us 
with her sweetest smiles; and so we were wel- 
comed to Rosewell. 

The English general, I observed, seemed quite at 
home. He stalked into the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed by his dogs, and when supper was served 
they accompanied him to the tea-table ; and after- 
wards went with him to his chamber. Whether 


and it is | 


| our heavenly King 





this was agreeable to Mrs. Page I do not know. | 


The same proceeding, I heard afterwards, had 
made the general very unpopular with Mrs. Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon. 

The evening was spent in very agreeable conver- 
sation, in the midst of which | saw appear at the 
door the eccentric personage whom we had met on 
the road, still wrapped closely in his Indian blanket, 
and wearing his old straw hat. 

“Come in, Selim,’ said Mr. Page, kindly ; “I 
hope you have had your supper. Come and take a 
seat.”’ 

But the eccentric shook his head, passing his fin- 
gers, bent like the claws of an eagle, through his 
tangled beard. He then waved his arm, exclaimed 
‘God save ye!” and disappeared from the door- 
way. 

‘This is a poor person of unsound mind, gentle- 
men, in whom I am much interested,” said Mr. 
Page. ‘ He is a most estimable character, and his 
story is an extraordinary one. Would it interest 
youto hear it? I can promise that it shall not de- 
tain you many minutes. Some years since a wor- 
thy man of Augusta County was ont deer-hunting, 
and seeing a pair of eyes gleaming ‘rom the top of 
a fallen tree was about to fire at them, thinking 
that they belonged to a deer. Before hc could do 
so, a strange, wild-looking creature came out from 
the fallen-tree : a man entirely naked, and cov- 
ered with blood—an object, indeed, of the utmost 
commiseration. The poor person could not speak 
English; but the kindly hunter took him home, 
supplied him with food and clothing, and he rapidly 
taught himself English. He then gave this account 
of himself. He was a native of Algiers he said, 
where his parents were people of wealth, and had 
been sent at an early age to be educated at Con- 





but his parents, who were Mohammedans, drove 
him from their house, and he came hack to Vir- 

‘Where Rosewell seems to be his home?” 

‘““Yes—if he can be said to have any home. He 
wanders over every part of the country, and seldom 
sleeps in a he 1 confess I have a great regard 
for the poor man, and we often read Greek together. 
Some of his fancies have made a strange im) res- 
sion upon me, and | shall end my account of 
him by mentioning one of these vis/ons, as they 
may be called. He conceived a great preference 
for a worthy clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Craig, 
and thus explained it. He had seen, he said,ina 
dream or vision, a great multitude gathered in a 
plain, and in the distance the shadowy figure of 
some Great Being towards whom the multitude 
were hastening. As they reached the middle of 
the plain, however, they disappeared, one by one, 
in a yawning abyss—when a venerable personage 
suddenly made his appearance, pointing out a way 
by which the chasm might be avoided. Those who 
followed his directions reached the Great Being 
safe; and when he, Selim, met Mr. Craig, he re- 
cognized in him the person who had pointed out 
the right way. 

‘*Confess, gentlemen,’’ added Mr. Page, ‘that 
this parable is striking. Itis the invention or dream 
His piety is deep 
and sincere. I have seen him clasp the Greek 
Testament to his breast, with tears of joy; and 
his life is irreproachable. His instincts are even 
those of a gentleman of refinement—he is evi- 
dently the wreck of a gallant vessel—a fine mind in 
ruins. His ‘God save ye!’ is to me very pathetic, 
and you should hear him sing, ‘ How glorious is 
Y !’ Should the occasion occur, I 
shall have his portrait painted, and hang it up 
here, at Rosewell, wiere he has passed so many 
years of his inoffensive life.’’* 

Mr. Page’s narrative, which I have briefly re- 
peated, brought us to bedtime, and soon after- 
wards the excellent gentleman read family prayers, 
and we were shown to our chambers. 

When I came down to breakfast on the next morn- 
ing, | found that Dinsmore had ordered our horses, 
which were standing at the door. It was plain that 
my companion either purposed to return or to re- 
sume his journey in some. other direction; and, re- 
solving to be controlled by him, I proceeded to 
breakfast without comment. 

We then mounted, after bidding farewell to Mr. 
Page and his charming household —General Charles 
Lee had not made his appearance—and rode away. 

As we reached the great gate, it opened before 
us. This courtesy was due to Selim, the Algerine, 
who, with the bow of a nobleman, waved his hand, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God save ye!’’ and then disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVII.—WHAT WE DISCOVERED. 
NCE out of the grounds of Rosewell, Dinsmore 
turned into a road leading in a northerly di- 
rection, and said: 

‘* This is our route.” 

‘So we are following a new trail?” 

“Yes, and now to clear up my mysterious pro- 
ceedings, Cary. The explanation thereof will not 
take me long. Something more than merely asking 
questions as to our husiness brought me to Rose- 
well. I had often heard that Mr. Page, the father 


| of our host, kept an unusually minute diary of 


public and private events, and this morning, before 
yourvose, I was in the library with Mr. Page, exam- 
ining a series of old leather-bound volumes.”’ 

‘* And you discovered—— ”’ 

‘‘This.’’ Dinsmore drew forth a paper. ‘Read 
this copy of an entry in the volume marked 
“3 700,’ * 

I took the paper, and read these lines: 

“January 15th, 1750.—Intelligence has just 
reached us of a murder committed on the estate of 
T. Knight, near the Dragon Swamp. The particu- 
lars are not fully known, but there is no doubt that 
Wilkins, the overseer on Mr. Knight’s estate, was 
murdered, or killed in sudden quarrel, by a foreign 
person who came to the neighborhood a year or 
two since and took possession of a deserted house . 
on the estate. The overseer, it appears, attempted 
to eject him from the premises, when it is supposed 
the foreigner resisted, and the death of Wilkins was 
the result. The man has escaped with a young 
child towards the mountains, or the Maryland line, 
it is supposed, followed by the county officers.’’ 

“ That is the first entry,’’ said Dinsmore, produc- 
ing another paper; “ here is another.” 

I took it and read it: 

* January 20th, 1750.—The stranger who mur- 
dered Mr. Knight’s overseer has succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape. He was followed towards the 
mountains, but all traces of him were lost. The 
event is not much regretted, it is said, in that 
neighborhood, where Wilkins, the overseer, was 
very unpopular.” 

* Confess that we have something like a clue at 
last,’’ said Dinsmore, when I had finished reading 
the papers. 

‘It certainly seems so. 
visit Mr. Knight?” 


And we are going to 





* The portrait of Selim was afterwards painted in Phil- 
adelphia, and sent home to Rosewell, where the servants 
supposing the box to contain the likeness of their master, 
gathered around it to see it opened. When it was uncov- 
ered, the servants at once recognized it, exclaiming, ‘‘God 
save ye!’’—Selim’s favorite expression. From Rosewell, 
the picture was taken to Williamsburg, where it may stil) 
be seen in the library of a gentleman of that place. 
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“Yes; I have plain directions from our host | I could find no other papers. A pleasant journey, 
where to find his house, and |Lexpect to be there | gentle 
in two or three hours.’ And, saluting the amiable old gentleman, we 

It was further than we supposed; but at last, | rode on. 
ifter rid nearly twenty miles, my companion Ackne that w ive ob*ained something 
pointed to a house on the right of the read, before | definite at last said my panion 

| "¢ 1 of tall Lon ardy poplars. \ name, a ast’? 

I} inswers the description of Mr. Knight’s Which is much; but this letter contains more 
house Dinsmore let us inquire. than a name. ituins a history.’ 

We rode up and, dismountit knocked at the The letter was a war from a friend that the 
door, which was opened by a smiling old gentle- | pe n to whom 1t was addressed, the Sieur Michaal 
man, pl y and neatly clad. Rudolph Ney, would on the next day be arrested 

‘Mr. Knight, | presume,” said my companion. for participation in one of those political plots 

At your service, si which were so numerous in France at the period. 

Dinsmore drew forth a note from Mr. Page, in- | His only safety, his friend, a certain Sieur de 
troducing 1 ind Mr. Knight hospitably ushered us | Coigny, assured him was in flight; and the conclu 
in, and presented us to his family—an aged lady | s we naturally came to was that the person thus 
with a white cap, and with half a dozen buxom | warned had promptly escaped, taking his wife 
daughters. with him, and sailed for America, where his life 

I shall not dwe'l at length upon the details of our | had ended in the tragic mauner related by Mr. 
visit, or repeat the conversation with our host, who | Fontaine. 
proved to be a garrulous old gentleman, asking | We rode along, pondering upon this strangé 
nothing better than to monopolize the talk. When | chain of events, and exchanging comments upon 
informed in general terms that our object was to | the details. In the afternoon we were at York 
obtain information, if possible, of the person who | River, and as night fell, reached Mr. Fontaine’s 
had had the fatal aflray with his overseer, Wilkins, | without halting. The excellent man exhibited the 
he immediately proceeded to pour out details; and | highest gratification at the result of our expedition, 
we were rather embarrassed by the amount than | and informed us that, when nee us returned from 
the absence of particulars wit ibstance of Mr. | one of his long, solitary rid ich he had taken 
Knight's statement was this: } on this evening, he would t Prvpelest + ng, and 

About two years before the death of the over- | intrust to him the letter dd essed to his father 
seer a foreign-looking person of very respectable ap- | We then left the worthy clergyman and, parting 
pearance, acc omp inied by his wife—both on foot— | with Dinsmore, | rode on to Claremont. 
had called at his ho ise, and, in broken English, had On the next morning, impelled, I must say » by 
requested a night’s lodging. The stranger's lan- | curiosity, | went to Mr. Fontaine’s to see Ma :. 
guage was almost unintelligible, but he mananed the good clergyman met me, looking very sale 
to convey the information that he was a refu and deeply distressed. 
from France. He and his wife were hospitab ly re “ He is gone!’’ were his first words. 
ceived—remained to rest on the next day—and find- | ‘Gone! Marcus 7” 
ing that the poor people had no home, Mr. Knight} ‘ Yes, my dear Mr. Cary. He would not even 
had placed at their disposal a deserted cabin on | tell me his destination; but the poor boy leaned 
his estate, which they took possession of, and head upon my breast, and cried as he bade 
Where soon afterwards the wife of the stranger gave | me good-by. I never saw tears in his eyes before.” 
birth to a child—an event which was succeeded | * * * * * * 
alinost immediately by her death. After this sad| Years were to pass, as the reader will find, be- 
occurrence, which seemed to produce a deep de- | fore 1 again saw Marcus Fontaine. When he re- 
pression in the stranger, the father and child con- | appeared he had hardened into a reckless and 
tinued to live in the cabin, which had been turned | unshrinking soldier, astonishing the bravest in | 


into a bright and cheerful home. The foreigner 
was a mild and amiable person, apparently, but 
evidently with a latent irascibility of temper. He, 
however, gave no offense to any one, occupied 


himself with his bees, his little patch of garden and 
the homely pursuits of country life, and seemed to 
live only for his child. 

Some time passed thus, when Mr. Knight engaged 


a new overseer, a person named Wilkins, and this 
man had very soon taken up a violent prejudice 
against the foreigner. Wilkins was a person of 
sour temper, quarrelsome, opinionated, unruly, and 


his employer had made up his mind to be rid of him 
at the end of the year, when the affray which took 
place put an end to his term and his life together. 


He, Mr. Knight, had never had any doubts whatever 
of the real nature of the quarrel, and had attached 
little blame to the foreigner whose name he had 


forgotten to say was Rudolph. It was impossible 
that so quiet and peaceable a person could have 
provoked the overseer, and highly probable that 
the overseer provoked him. All that was known of 
the aflair was this: Wilkins had been heard de- 
nouncing Rudolph as an intruder and a beggar, and 
threatening to eject him, with or without his em- 
ployer’s authority ; and as he always went armed 
with a horseman’s pistol, it was feared that harm 
would some day happen to the foreigner. On the 
morning of the occurrence Wilkins had been seen 
riding towards the cabin, and the servants whom he 
passed at their work declared that he had cursed 
them, and seemed to be in a bad humor at some- 
thing. He took the ~~ ction of Rudolph’s cabin ; 
half an hour afterwards, just at sunset, a shout was 
heard from that quart er, and when the servants 
went from curiosity to ascertain the cause of it, 
Wilkins was found lying dead in front of the cabin, 
apparently from a heavy blow on the head, and the 
stranger and his child had disappeared. As the 
furniture of the cabin exhibited traces of blood, and 
this blood had not issued from the bruise on the 
overseer’s head, it seemed probable that he had 
fired upon and wounded Rudolph, who had then 
struck and killed him with some heavy weapon, 
after which he had mounted the dead man’s horse 
and escaped. It was supposed, from the foot- 
marks in the direction of the mountains, that he was 
followed, but not arrested, for at the end of some 
miles all traces of him were lost, and as the night 
was cold and stormy, and snow falling, the pursuers 
had returned home. The pursuit was renewed on 
the next day, but with no special ardor. Wil- 
kins had been hated by nearly every one as 
a bully, and his death was regretted by no one. 
The stranger thus made his escape, and was never 
more heard of in that region. 

Dinsmore seemed to listen to this narrative with 
some disappointment, and now said: 

‘*So the foreigner was a perfect stranger to you, 
Mr. Knight?” 

‘An entire stranger, sir, and you know now as 
much of him as I know myself.” 

‘* His name was—— ?”’ 

‘** Rudolph,” interrupted our smiling and garrulous 
host, who had the habit of very talkative people 
of never permitting a sentence to be a 

“He was a refugee, I believe you said, 
religious refugee ?’ 

‘* Indeed, I do not know.”’ 

Further questions failed to extract any additional 


a 


particulars. Our good host returned with ardor to 
the subject, gave us once again, substantially 


the same account, and at Jast the discussion ended. 
We had not even been able to ascertain the full 
name of the foreigner, and retired to rest feeling 
that our journey was nearly useless. 

On the next morning we bade Mr. Knight fare- 


well, and he accompanied us to our horses, talking | 


uninterruptedly, with an even, unruftled flow which 
excited my astonishment. We extricated ourselves 
from this mesh of words, words, words, with diffi- 
culty, but at last succeeded, and saluting our host, 
set out on our journey southward. 

We had not gone an hundred yards, however, 
when we heard Mr. Knight calling to us. 

‘‘There is something that our worthy friend has 
forgotten to say,” said Dinsmore, with his dry 
“though I helieve he has said eve rything 
hat can be conceived of by the human mind.” 

We-were mistaken. Mr. Knight had forgotten 
precisely what was of inost importanc e, | reached 


smile, 





us breathless, holding a paper in his har 
‘*T qnite lost sight of this,” he said; found it 
last night. After Rudolph’s escape, some old pa- 


pers were found in his cabin, and brought to me. 
This was among them; I looked for it, and came 
upon it. It is in French, which T am unable to 
read; but here is the full name of Rudolph in the 
address.’’ 

Dinsmore took the paper, an old discolored let- 
ter, and I glanced over his shoulder. 
the first page was the name of the person to whom 
it was addressed—the Siew Michiel Rudolph Ney, 
near Saar- Louis, Alsace, France. 

‘You may take the letter,” said Mr. Knight, 
bowing in a friendly manner. ‘I am sorry to say 














‘** Lee’s Legion ’”’ by his daring. At the end of the 
American contest he disappeared, again going no 
one knew whither. When he reappeared, it was as 





one of the most splendid names in modern Euro- 
pean history. 
* * * * * * 
Three days afterwards I bade my good friends at 


Claremont farewell, and, mounting my horse, 
out for Hunsdon. 

It is possible, even very probable, that this an- 
nouncement may occasion no little surprise to 
romantic young readers of these memoirs. But 
there was absolutely no other course, it seemed to 
me, that I could pursue, and two excellent reasons 
urged me to depart. One of these reasons was my 
discovery of the unlucky circumstances that the 
affections of Miss Nell had been engaged by my 
friend Marcus; and in such cases it has always 
seemed to me better to act with loyalty and deli- 
cacy. The other reason was, that the place which 
the young lady had held in my secret musings 


was occupied by the éxquisite face of the sleeping | 


fairy of Dungeonnesse ! 
(To be ce 


ntinued. ) 


THE GOVERNMENT 
SYSTEM. 


can carefully read 
Tilden’s recent mes- 


NON-EXTENSION oF 
OR PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 i THE EDITOR:. No one 

sage that the 


the last half of Governor 
without coming to the conclusion 

governmental class, in both its Democratic and Re- 
publican component parts, is incomparably more 
formidable to the mental and moral, well 
pecuniary, welfare of the people of this country 
than that other class, whose influence for good or 
evil has been so exaggerated, and who are popu- 
larly supposed to be swift to do the bidding of the 
Vatican in political as well as spiritual affairs. The 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try are not a tithe of two hundred thousand per- 
sons, nor are any of them under indictment for 
whisky or canal frauds, nor undergoing punishment 
on Blackwell’s Island, nor fugitives from justice for 
crimes against public property. Neither have they 
the handling of one-twentieth part of seven hun- 
dred and thirty million dollars annually, and yet 
thousands of persons are so possessed with an idea 
of the malign influence of a communion which has 
given birth to a Pius IX., a Thomas-A-Kempis, an 
Archbishop Fénélon, a Pere Hyacinthe and a 
Charles O’Conor, that they are willing our dear 
boys and girls should have their tender minds 
shaped for time and eternity by a set of municipal 
officeholders who are allied with those of the State 
and nation for increasin: governmental expendi- 
tures, for the promotion o/ ignorant men, and too 
often for the commission of crimes against property, 
and occasionally for assaults upon the person, 
rather than run the risk in any way of advancing a 
Church once pure, the friend of liberty, sound learn- 
ing and the cppressed, whose tyranny and corrup- 
tion were almost solely acquired, not from any 
inherent badness, but irom an alliance with the 
civil power, the founder and supporter of the com- 
mon school system. 

For the non-extension of that system I have been 
for several years as vehement an agitator as the 
founders of the Republican Party, once the party 
of freedom and 
| non-extension of chattel slavery. 
been called by thoughtless persons the best of our 
American institutions. I once found no blemish in 
it. The scales fell from my eyes several years ago 
}on reading Herbert Spencer's ‘ Social Statics,’ 
whose argument for limting the scope of govern- 
mental activity is clearer, more logical, 
haustive, more convincing than any other on any 
subject in the whole range of my reading. A law- 
yer can as well be able to be ignorant of Black- 


as 


| 


United States, or a theologian of the Bible, as for an 
executive or a member of any law-making body 
to be unfamiliar with the ‘‘ Social Statics.” 





At the top of 


The fundamental maxims of those opposed to 


Democratic the more congenial of the two 








parties, are “‘ That government is best that governs 
least,’ and, “The civil power should not under- 
take what the individual can better do.’’ Gov- 


ernor Tilden, in his message, said that the govern- 
mental class have ‘ tendencies unrestrained by the 
watchful eye and firm hand ot personal interest, 

enables private busin fo be ear- 

ried on ly.’ Believing that these max- 
ims are as worthy of being followed to the same 
extreme in politics as the Golden Rule in morals, 
and believing that they should be applied remorse- 


which alone e838 


sce sstul 


whatever of truth has been imparted to me on this 
subject should prevail. This desire is stronger now 
because the time seems opportune for considering 
whether similar societies to those supporting hospi- 
tals, churches and libraries cannot, without State 


as | 


equal justice to all men, for the | 
‘Lhis system has } 


more ex- | 


stone, an American editor of the Constitution of the | 


centralization, who generally and just now find the ! 
great | 


lessly to city and village schools, I naturally desire | 


aid, be 
throughout 


established in 
the intry 


village 


city and 
of all 


education 


every 
for the 


co 


children whose parents are unable to pay for their 
mental, moral and religious instruction. The New 
York Pubhe School Society, which prece ded the 
Board of Education and the Children’s Aid Society, 
would be such as I have in mind, if they were 
entirely supported, like Churches, by voluntary con- 
tributions litthe latter were not emaciated from 
the fact that the resources of this community are 
dried up by a tax levy of $3,4 00,000 for a soup-house 
education for the weil-to-do, a governmental mono 


poly which crushes out alike the pay schools and 
the parish and other schools for the deserving poor. 

About 1545, Presby terians, Cc ongre gationalists 
and Episcopalians, and later : an Catholics, 
undertook with renewed ene rey to ests ablish parish 
schools, which they intended should supersede the 
government but they have so far failed as 
miserably as the 
governmental oppression of their negro rulers. 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
147 resolved: “It is our firm conviction that the 
interests of the Church and the glory of the 
Redeemer demand that immediate and strenuous 
eflorts be made as far as practicable, by every con- 








schools, 






gregation, to establish within its bounds one or 
more primary schools.’ 

Now, however, a limitation to the spread of 
government schools seems less hopeless, for they 
have many foes— cultured women who cannot 
obtain permission to teach in them because they 
have no influence with the low politicians that too 
often ¢ rol them; female teachers who must lose 
their positions when they marry; childless people 
who must delay marriage and submit to other 
privations involuntarily because taxed to sup- 
port other people’s children; school-book pub 
lishers, mason carpenters, plumbers, who do 
not belong to some political ring; the pro- 


prietors of pay schools whose honest industry is 
crippled by a monopoly; the patrons of parish 
schools; Roman Catholics, Hebrews and Infidels 
who must listen to the reading of the Bible, a bow- 
ing to the cap of Gessler which the tyrant of | 
| Protestantism exacts of them with malicious satis- 
faction; and last, but not least, the down-trodden 
tax-payers who pay double in value for what they 
receive. In this city, Columbia College will at any 
time, for from $75,000 to $90,000 per annum, under- 
take to give to the nine hundred boys of the 
College ot the City of New York a far better educa- 
tion than they now obtain. 
for their tuition is $150,000 annually, 
WALTER GIBSON. 


| of building. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Tue Roya. Visit to Inpia supplies us this week with 
three illustrations—the Exhibition of the Sacred Eye 
tooth of Gautama Buddha, one of the most ancient and 
holy relics of the Buddhists; the Devil's Dance at the 
private rehearsal before the Prince of the Perehara (or, 
as it is less commonly, but more properly spelled, the 
Peraherra), which is at once a grand spectacle and a re- 
ligious ceremony, and which is described by the corre- 
spondent of the London Standard as ‘‘a cross between the 
Lord Mi iyor’s Show and the Spanish Procession of the 
Virgin,’’ and by his colleague of the London Times as 
the wildest mixture of incidents from the Prophcte, the 
Africaine, and a nightmare; and the Public Perehara on 
the next evening, when the illuminations were marred 
by the rain, which fell in torrents. 

THE 
pleted, 





RESTORATION OF THE VENDOME COLUMN was com- 
December 27th, by replacing on its summit the 
statue of Napoleon L, which, as our readers have al- 
| ready been informed, is the old statue representing 
Napoleon as a Roman emperor., Thus the famous col- 
umn has resumed its primitive aspect, the iconoclastic 
artist Courbet to the contrary notwithstanding He 
| may console himself, at least, on having been released 
from enforced payment of the expense of setting up 
| again the historical monument which he did his utmost 
to overthrow and destroy. 


Tue SCENE ON THE BREMERHAVEN Dock after the recent 
terrible dynamite explosion is depicted in an engraving 
which, together with a portrait of William Alexander, 
alias Thomassen, or Thomas, ‘‘The Dynamite Fiend,”’ 
| on page 356, we reproduce from a German journal. On 
| page 355 we also give a representation and description 
of Thomassen’s Infernal Machine. 

Tuk REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF GENERALS LE- 
COMTE AND CLEMENT Tuomas, the murdered victims of 
Communism, to the Church of the Invalides, on the 
way to their imposing funeral monument, erected in 
the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, took place on Decem- 
ber 27th. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING JAN. 22, 1876. 

Tuere has been hardly any change of bills at the me. 
tropolitan theatres during the week. The principal 
places of amusement appear to have all secured attrac 
tions that will held good for some time. Crowds still 
flock to see ‘‘ Julius Caesar ’’ at Booth’s, ‘‘ Rose Michel ”’ 
at the Union Square, and ‘‘ Pique” at the Fifth Avenue 
At Wallack’s, Byron’s new comedy, ‘ Married in Haste,”’ 
has been so successful, that there is but little prospect 
of its being withdrawn very shortly. At the Lyceum, 
the French Company have closed their successful en- 





gagement. On Monday evening the stage will be 
| given up for one night to Greco-Roman Wrestling, 
Club Swinging, and other athletic sports. The Park 


closed temporarily on Wednesday night! A 
play by George Fawcett Rowe is announced as in re- 
hearsal. At Wood’s Museum, O. D. Byron has been 
| playing in his frontier dramas, and at the Bowery, Mr. 
Milton Nobles has been playing Jim Bludso, in a sensa- 
tional drama called ‘*The Phaenix.’’ Mrs, G. C. Howard, 
a favorite in ante-bellum times, is announced to appear 
at the latter theatre on Monday, in her original charac- 

ter_of Topsy, in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” A new and 
| original burlesque, entitled “ Rosemi-Shell,” will be pro- 
duced at the Eagle Theatre on Monday night. Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons gave a Dramatic Reading at Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday evening, and Theo.Thomas gives his 
third Symphony Concert at the same place, this (Satur- 
day) evening. Next week we are to have the divine 
Titiens in Italian opera, at the Academy of Music, she 
appearing on Monday evening as Norma, supported by 
a well-selected company 


HYDROPHOBIA IN CHINA, 


. | 
Hypxornosta in China is treated (says the London 


Graphic) in a highly original manner by the Celes- 
tial medicos. Two sandstone bottles halt filled with 
wine or spirit are placed upon the fire until the 
liquid boils. The contents are then emptied, and 
the red hot mouth of the bottle is applied to the 
bite, and held there until it is filled with blood, 
when the same process is gone through with the 
other bottle. A 
| glutinous rice, called kian-mi-ou-lou, and used for 
| fermenting wine, in which seven cantharides are 
boiled. The flies are taken out, and the rice is 
given to the patient, who is afterwards to be kept 
perfectly quiet. 


Southern people in resisting the | 
The | 


| nial 


| 
| 


CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


Turere Hcuxorep tons of goods for exhibition are now 


on their way from Australia to this country 
An acre and a half of ground will be set aside us 
i garden of the indigenous flowers and plants of Japan. 
NINETEEN car loads of goods, comprising the Japanese 
contr ous, arrived at Fairmount Park on January 
1s8tl 


Maine has completed all arrangements for the exhibi- 
of her material and industrial products at Phila 


Five HuNDRED AND Firreen packages will be shipped 
from Cadiz, Spain, on January 31st, for the Centennial 
| Exhibition 

EIGHTY-SEVEN cases of goods for exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial were shipped from the Cape of Good Hope on 
January 15th. 

New Hampsuire has contributed $10,000 to the 
finances of the Centennial by the purchase of 1,000 
shares of stock 

Tie yacht race for a prize to be given by the Centen- 
Commission will probably come off about the 
middle of June. 

Tue Swedish steamshi; Meindadl is daily expected to 
arrive with a full cargo of articles to be exhibited in the 
Swedish depariment 


Tue Egyptian collection now being placed in the Ex- 
hibition Building isremarkably full and interesting, con 
taining over 6,000 catalogued articles. 

Many of the articles in the Egyptian collection are 
from the National Museum at Cairo, and among them 


are relics of the most remote days of history 


BERLIN papers state that Germany's preparations for 
her display at the Philadelphia Exhibition have been 
completed, and the articles are soon to be forwarded 


One of the Japanese buildings, a two-story dwelling- 
house, will be erected near the Britis: Government’s 
Buildings, and the other, a one story bazaar, represent 
ing a Japanese market, near the Art Gallery. 


Tae Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston have chartered a steamer to convey them to the 
Philadelphia Centennial. The steamer will be used as 
the beadquarters of the Ancients during their stay. 


Mason Henry Fviton, to whose judgment the 


| selection of a range for the international rifle-matches at 


The cost to the city | 
besides rent | 


Philadelphia was left, is now examining the various 
sites proposed, and will report to the Board of Directors 
of the National Rifle Association in February next. 


Foon & O’ Brren managers of the Consolidated Virginia 


} and California Mines, intend sending to the Centennial the 


} 


product of the two mines for one month. It will proba 
bly amount to 150 tons in gold and silver bullion, and 
| will give some idea of the extent of the “ Big Bonanza.”’ 


A society has been formed in Italy, under the name 
of ‘* Associazion Cristoforo Colombo,’’ for the purpose of 





securing a large representation of the scientific and lite- 


| fall. 


rary men and artists of Italy at the Centennial. A 


| steamer has been chartered, which will leave Genoa for 


New York on June Ist, and the passenger list is already 
The excursion will occupy ninety days, and in- 
clude a tour through the North and West. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 
FoORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, January 17th.—Senate.—Annual Report 
ofthe Superintendent of the Coast Survey received. 
.Report of the Committee on Rules taken up, the 
question being on the adoption of the joint rules 
with the twenty-second rule stricken out. After con- 
siderable discussion, the Senate, without concluding 
the consideration of the subject, went into Executive 
Session. Hovuse.—Under call of States, Mr. Banks 
introduced Bill to remove all political disabilities; 
Mr. Hopkins Bill to reduce the salaries of all legisla- 
tive and executive officers of the Government; Mr. 
O’Brien, joint resolution proposing Amendment to 
the Constituton to the effect that no minister or 
preacher shall hold any office of trust 0° profit under 
any State or the United States, nor hold any office in 
any school supported by taxation of the people....At 
the expiration of morning hour an effort was made to 
take up the pe ny Bill, but the House refused to 
suspend the rules for that purpose, by a vote of 165 
yeas to 110 nays....The 120th rule was amended so 
as to allow Appropriation Bill to be amended when 
reduction of expenses is proposed....The Centen- 
nial Appropriation Bill was discussed without action. 


Tvespay, January 18th.—Senate.—Senator Thur- 
man presented credentials of James B. Eustis as 
Senator from Louisiana ; objection being made by 
the Republican side, the matter was laid over.... 
Resolution to appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate Treasury accounts was debated up to the 
hour of adjournment. Hovse.—The Centennial Bill 
was before the House, sitting as Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Waddell, 
of North Carolina, Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Chittenden, of 
New York, spoke in favor of the Bill; and Mr. 





new | 


i 


Sheakley, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Willis, of New 
York, in opposition to it. 


Wepnespay, January 19th.—Senate.—A Bill to 
amend Charter of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company passed....Mr. Davis’s resolution to im- 
ve-tigate Treasury accoun's was discussed, and 
laid aside to take up Mr. Morton’s resolution in re- 
gard to the Mississippi elections. The author 
spoke in favor of the rsolution up to the hour 
of adjournment. Hovuse.—The day was princi- 
pally devoted to the discussion of the Centen- 
nial Bill Mr. Phillips, of Kansas, Mr. Harrison, of 
Illinois, Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Reagan, of 
Texas, and Mr. Frye, of Maine, spoke in favor of the 
Bill, and Mr, Cochrane, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia, in opposition. 


Taurspay, January 20/h.—Senate.—Bills intro- 
duced, among them one relating to the payment 
of interest due by Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads to the United States on bonds guaranteed 
by Government. The Bill proposes to force the 
companies to piy interest annually, by withhold- 
ing all sums due from the Government for 
the transportation of mails and supplies.... Mr. 
Christiancy introduced Bill to regulate trials 
for polygamy in Utah, which excludes from the 
jury-box all men who have more than one wife. 











ecoction is then made of a kind of | 





...-Mr. Sargent introduced Postal Telegraph Bill. 
sue At expiration of morning hour, Mr. Morton 
resumed his speech on Mississippi affairs, speaking 
until 2:30, when he asked for a postponement, 
which was granted, Hovse.—Vigorous speeches 
were made in support of the Centennial Bill by Mr, 
Townsend, of New York, and Mr. Banks, of Massa- 

} chusetts: and Mr. Stenger, of Pennsylvannia, Messrs. 
Felton and Cook, of Georgia, and Mr. Jones, of Ken- 
tucky, made remarks in opposition 

Fripay, January 21st.—Senate.—The day was 
devoted to eulogies upon the late Vice-President 
Wilson. Hovse.—At expiration of morning hour reso- 

lutions in honor of the memory of Vice-President 


Wilson were considered. 


SaturDay, January 22d.—Hovsr.—Centennial Bill 


again before Committee of the Whole, Messrs. 
Lawrence, of Ohio; Teese, of New Jersey; Jones, of 
Kentucky; Moray, of Louisiana; Lapham, of New 
York; Dunnell, of Minnesota; Monroe, of Ohio, and 
Kassan, of Iowa, spoke in favor of the Bill; and 
Messrs. Holman and Baker, of Indiana; Caldwell, of 


Tennessee, and Savage, of Ohio, in opposition. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION-—IF ONE I8 


Uncre Sam—“ You are all welcome! Our. public schools are open to the whole world ; but leave all those sectarian books at home, or in your 
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We are not a theocracy, but a 
Republic, whose boast is divorce of 
State and Church. This is embodied 
in the first Amendment to the Con- 
stitution: “CONGRESS SHALL 
MAKE NO LAW RESPECTING AN 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RELICION, 
OR PROHIBITING THE FREE 
EXERCISE THEREOF.” 
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ublic school svstem—I have no fear that it is in danger. It is regarded, a | 


‘the great body of the people throughout the Union, as the surest pre- 
ur free institutions. . . Public opinion settled down into the conviction 
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instruction could not, without endangering the system, be given in the aay 

ls, but that it must be left to teachings in private schools, in the Sunday iil - 
der the paternal roof. . . . The popular verdict is against sectarianism Fi | 
s."— Ex-Gov. Dix. = \ 
ng the Bible is an act of religious worship. . . . Any form of religious / 


ir public schools is contrary to the spirit and principle of the American 
%—Rey, Dk. MULLER. 

ommon schools must be so constituted that men of all religious creeds, 
reed at shall send their children to them without fear of propa 
sm. ”—Rev. H. W. BEEcHER. 

‘“The public system should be entirely secular ; 
























































any religious matter introduced being injurious to true 
religion.”’-—Reyv. C. P. McCarruy. 
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IF ONE IS ADMITTED, WHY NOT ALL? 


me, or in your temples of worship; there you are free to study them, but the spirit of our republican institutions forbids their introduction here.” 
>. 
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TO-MORROW 
BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


( THOU to-morrow Mystery! 


© dav that ever rut fore! 
What has thine hidden hand in store 
For mine, to-morrow, and for m 
O thou to-morrow What hast thou 


In store to make me bear thee now 


O day in which we shall forget 
The tangled troubles of to day! 

© day that laughs at duns, at debt! 
O day of promises to pay! 

O shelter from all present storm! 
© day in which we shall reform! 


O day of all days for reform! 
Convenient day of promises! 

Hold back the shadow of the storm. 
0 bless’d to-morrow! Chiefest friend, 
Let not thy mystery be less, 

But lead us blindfeld to the end 


Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. 


By THe Avtnor or ‘‘ Dora Tuorne,” ‘Tue Story or a 
Wepopine Rive,” “‘ Rerpenrep at Leisure,” Ere. 
CHAPTER XII. 

‘IR LANCELOT did not notice into what part of 

the woods he was going; his heart was on fire, 
\. ) his whole soul was divided between the torment 

of his pain and the fever of his delight. He 
started suddenly at finding himself in the same spot 
where, two years since, he had found Osric Ander- 
ton. He started still more when he saw, kneeling 
there in the soft gray gathering gloom, the droop- 
ing figure of a girl. He stood still, but she had 
heard his footstep. She turned to him with a great 
ery. 

“ Oh, Osric, Osric, what have I done?’ 

Sir Lancelot saw before him a tall, slender, and 
graceful girl; her young face was white as death 
with great dark sorrowful eyes; her hair was of a 
dead-gold hue. In that respect she was so like 
Lady Gwendoline that he started in amazement. 

‘*Osric, Osric!’’ cried a wild voice, and before 
he could prevent it, she had flung herself at his 
feet. 

He bent over her. She was sobbing wildly, her 
hands clinging to him as though death itself could 
not take her from him. 

‘Oh, Osric,” she sobbed, “‘I am so sorry! I 
have been so sorry ever since that my sorrow has 
driven me mad.”’ 

“IT am not Osric,’’ explained Sir Lancelot, 
gently ; and at the strange sound of his voice she 
looked up. He saw the sudden fear which leaped 
into her eyes. 

‘* Not Osric! Where is he? I have been here be- 
fore, but I cannot find him.” 

She laid her hand on Sir Lancelot’s, and bent her 
head. 

“Did I kill him?” she asked, in a whisper that 


made his blood run cold. “I left him lying here, | 


his bonnie face hidden in the grass, and I have 


never seen him since. Where is he? I came back | 


that same night, but I could not find him—they had 
carried him away. Where did they take him? Did 
I kill him? Tell me, if you know.” 

She looked up in alarm at the cry that burst from 
his lips. 

“ ood heavens!’’ he cried, ‘‘what does this 
mean’? Who are you?” 

‘Who am I?” she repeated. ‘I once forgot my 
own name, and all my story; that was when red 
lights were dancing before my eyes, and the sound 
of cannon was echoing in my ears. I remember it 
all now.”’ 

She sank back, half sitting, half crouching on 
the ground, and, looking at her, Sir Lancelot knew 
that she was mad, or had been mad. There was 
no mistaking the expression of her white face, or 
the look of her dazed eyes. 

‘*No one knows how many love has killed,” she 
said, musingly, clasping her hands. ‘* The dead lie 
quite still and tell no tales; those who have broken 
their hearts live and laugh; the dead never heed. 
I did not die when my heart was broken; they said 
I went mad. I remember a dark room and a nar- 
row bed. I am not mad now; when I could re- 
member my name they sent me away, and said 
that I was cured.” 

A light began to break in upon him; he bent 
down and touched the listless hands. 

‘Did Osric Anderton break your heart?” he 
asked, oun, 

“Yes, and I shot him. I do not know whether he 
is dead or alive—I cannot find out. I shot him, and 
he fell here—across this path. I went away; and 
then at night, when it was all still and dark, { came 
back to see what I had done, but he was gone, and 
I came away crying. Where did I go? [ cannot 
remember—I never knew. I went mad, with red 


lights dancing before my eyes and the sound of | 


cannon echoing in my ears. I ran very far, but the 
lights and the noise ran with me, and at last I fell; 
and when I came to myself I was lying in a small 
dark room, where horrible sounds came to me and 
sickened me. I got better very slowly. I shall 
‘sag be well until I have found him. He was my 
ove.” 

** Your love ?”’ said Sir Lancelot, gently. 

“Yes, my own love. Who are you? You look 
so strong and so kind. Sit down here by me, and 
I will tell you all about it. The next time you hear 
any one sneer at love—call it weak, call it non- 
sense, make light of it—tell them it is a terrible 

aasion, the grandest and most awful that heaven 
ias placed in the human heart; tell them it makes 
men and women either fiends or angels; it makes 
or mars them ; tell them that you knew a girl once 
whom love drove mad.” 

He sat on the long dry grass at her side. 

‘Tell me who you are,” he said, ‘and all your 
story.” 

“I have had two lives; the first was all peace 


and beauty—that was before love came to ruin me; | 


the second was all fire and torture—that was after 
I had opened my heart to what I thought was the 
touch of an angel. I will tell you about that first 
life. My name is Mabel Denham, and I lived with 
my mother in a pretty cottage. It stood in the 
midst of a garden, where sweetest flowers bloomed 
and sweetest birds sang. It was close to the grand 
old town of Chesham, to which came a regiment 
of soldiers. There was one who often walked near 
our cottage—an officer with bright hair and a hand- 
some face, eyes that looked always pleasant, lips 
that never wearied of sweet and tender words, gay 
and careless, always smiling. His step had music 
in it as he came along the road; his dress was 
scarlet and gold. He saw me one day tying up 
some carnations. I knew him well then, but he did 
not know me. I had watched him come and go; 
I used to think a!l the sunshine was ia his bright 
hair and his scarlet and gold. 

‘*He came and spoke to me, and asked me for 
one of the carnations 1 was tying. I gave it to 
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him, and he said, in his gay, laughing way, that I 
was more beautiful than my flowers. Oh, why, 
why is love so cruel and so sweet? He came again 


and again, until mv whole heart went out to him, 
and my lite passed into his. Men laugh at love 
Ah, heaven, what do they know? In the w e 
world | saw but him t was all blank to me save 
where he was. Liad no thought, no hope, no de 
sire, no existence apart from his When he found 


that my life was wrapped in his, he promised to 
marry me, 

*** You shall be my wife, Mabel,’ he said—‘ not 
just yet, but when fortune has smiled a little more 
on me.’ 

‘‘I was to be his wife—not just yet, because he 
was poor and could not marry, but when fortune 
smiled. When would that be? I watched the lilies 
and roses bloom and die, I watched the leaves bud 
and wither, and then he went away with his regi- 
ment. He did not forget me; he wrote often until 
his letters changed—they grew cold and indiflerent 

-it was as though his love seemed suddenly to 
melt as snow melts beneath the sun. 

‘*T could not bear it—I should have gone mad if 
I had waited at home until the blow came. I went 
to Scotland all alone, and | saw him there. I saw 
him on the hills with a fair, beautiful, high-bred 
lady, who had dead-gold hair like my own. 1 
waited until the shadows of night had fallen, and 
then I met him and upbraided him. 

‘“*He swore to me that he did not love her, that 
he expected some money in Scotland, and that be 





cause of that expectation he was obliged to be at 
j tentive to her. He kissed me, and vowed that he 
| had no other love. I be .and went back, 
} taking with me in my mind a faithful copy of the 
| beautiful face | had seen smiling on him. 
| ‘That ended the first part of my life—the peace 


ful, innocent, beautiful dream. I woke then to find 
| myself a woman, tortured by love, by memory, 

and by regrets. He wrote less often, and he never 
|} came to ms. But one morning he was in the gar: 

den when I went down, and he told me that fortune 
| had smiled upon him, and that we shoul! be man 
| ried. He appointed a day, and he never appeared. 


he went to some grand place in Scotland, and then | 


The distress that I suflered heaven only knows. | 


I remember strange dreams of vengeance ; and one 


day 1 went to London to the house where he lived. | 


He was just going on a journey—I followed him. 
| | cannot tell you what evil spirit possessed me ; 
but I bought a pistol—a pretty toy pistol. I thought 
neighboring village, from which he sent a mes- 
senger with a letter to the Hall. | waited, for I 
guessed all then. He went out in the twilight, and 
I followed him. He came hither, and stood against 
that great chestnut-tree, and | knew what he was 
waiting for, I stood behind those tall ferns. My 
rival was at hand. She came--tall, graceful, proud, 
beautiful, with a trailing dress of white silk, and 
rubies that shone like fire. She spoke to him 
grandly and haughtily. 

‘*They were quarreling, for 1 heard his voice | 
raised in angry tones. I saw him pull her lace 
shawl aside, and touch the rubies on her neck. 
Proud and haughty to the last, she went away. | 
watched her hasten down the long path—my op- 
portunity had arrived. 

‘**Shoot him!’ hissed a demon’s voice. ‘ He 
| loves her—not you; and she is too proud for him !’ 

“T raised the pistol, and fired. He discovered 
me as he fell, and tried to utter my name. I left 
| him with his face buried in the grass. When | 
| came again he was gone, and | went mad. Iam 
| sane enough now. Iam come to look for him—to 
find where they have taken hii.” 
| ‘Js this all true?’’ asked Sir Lancelot. 
| ‘“‘True!’? she repeated. ‘‘ How could it be | 
| 
} 





false ?”’ 

“Then may heaven pardon me! I have mis- 
| judged the noblest woman on earth! I can tell 
ou where Osric Anderton is. I found him lying 
1ere. after you had shot him. I attended to him; 
and he is now living in the South of France, work- 
ing hard to redeem a misspent youth. It was you, 
then, Mabel Denham, of whom he was thinking, 
when he said: ‘ She has shot me’ ?” 

“Yes, it was I. So warmest love turns to cruel 
hate. I was mad at the moment, and I shot him; 
and when I had done it I would have given my life 
@ thousand times over to undo it.” 
| * Po you live with your mother still?” asked Sir 
Lancelot. 

‘“‘Yes. She is kind and good to me, and takes 
care of me, for at times my brain is filled with 
strange fancies. | am going back to her, unless, | 
knowing what you know, you seek to detain me.” 
| ‘Nay,’ replied Sir Lancelot; “ your punish- 
| ment has been very great—and your fault began in 

love. You have nothing to fear from me.” 
‘“* Will he ever come back to me, do you think?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,”’ replied Sir Lancelot; “I think so—for 
the first result of his repentance will be a desire to 
do justice to you.”’ 

“You are like a good angel to me,” she said, 
| simply; and the light in her tace was beautiful to 
| see. ‘* Will you write to him for me? You know 
| where he is; I do not. Write, and ask him if he 
| will forgive me, and come back to me, for I am 
| sorry for my crime; and I love him so dearly. Ask 
him to come.” 

‘“‘I will start for France this very night,’’ an- 
nounced Sir Lancelot. “I must hear from Osric 
Anderton’s own lips whether this story is true or 
not; and I will tell him he must come back for 
you.” 

‘** Heaven bless you!” she cried, gratefully. 

He saw the fire die from her eyes, and a look of 
sweetness and patience come into them which he 
had not seen before. 

That very night Sir Lancelot started for France. 
There was to_be no more peace for him now until 
he had learned the truth. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


$6 TT is the twentieth of May,” said Lord Lyn- 

marche to his beautiful daughter; ‘“ and 
I have never seen May so fair as it is thisyear. The | 
flowers are superb. Do you know that the lilies | 
are all in bloom ?”’ 

Lady Gwendoline smiled sadly. No May had 
been pleasant to her since the man she loved had 
bidden her an eternal farewell. No May would ever 
be fair again for her. Lite had ended, with its 
hopes, its pleasures, its fears. There was nothing 
to look forward to; nothing to desire. 

‘* | heard from Sir Charles Mitchell this morning,” 
said Jord Lynmarche ; “he tells ne that he met 
our old friend Sir Lancelot in Paris.” 

She turned quickly aside, lest he should see her | 
blanching face. Not yet unmoved could she bear | 
to hear that name pronounced. 

‘Is he staying there?’ 

“IT do not know. He merely mentions having 











| I would frighten him, He put up at an inn in the | 


|} you do not understand. 


| in the wood? Yes, I remember,” she replied. 


| have attempted so deadly a crime, revolted me. 


seen him. Here is the leiter—‘I met Sir Lancelot | I bade you an eternal farewell. Oh, terrible mis- 
Elmere at the station in Paris, and thought he looked | take ! Gwendoline, could you but know what I have 
fearfully ill.’ Men should be content to stop at/| suffered, you would not be so cold to me—you 
home if they wish to continue well,” added Lord | would pardon me. I found out that it was a cruel 
Lynmarche. “I am going over to Harrington | 
Court this morning, Gwendoline; I may not return 
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until evening. You can decide to-day about going 
to London,’ 
‘‘] do not think that I shall care for it,’’ said 





When Lord Lynmarche was gone, she went from | 
the iwing-room into the conservatory. The air 
was warm a SW t with the lor ire exotics, | 
She it down amidst the loveliness and fragrance, 
her heart heavy nd her whole 1 id 

leo but forget him!” she sighed. 
Presently a servant came in, al presented a 
She took it mechanically. What visitor 
d interest her? i 

She looked at the card, and the calmness and 
serenity leit her; the fair, proud fa grew crimson 
with emotion; her heart beat wildly and fast 

‘Show the gentleman in here,’’ she said; and 
then, controlling all passionate impulse, all passion 
ate love or sorrow, she rose to greet the lover who 
had bidden her an eternal farewell. 

rhe surprise was too great for words. She did 
not utter one. He came straight to her, and hold 
ing out his hand, but looking with grave, sad earn- 
estness at her; and he thought, as he drew near 
her, that she looked like a young goddess, waiting 
to pronounce Judgment, 

* Lady Gwendoline,” he said, ‘‘ I dare hardly ask 
you to forgive me; but will you hea y defense ?’ 
” With one hand she pointed to a chair near her; 
with the other she gathered up the sweeping folds 
of her drapery. 

‘Will y not sit down ?” Sir Lancelot inquired 

Gravely enough she took a seat, never once look 
ing at him; her tace had grown white and cold as 

ith, but her hands did not tremble He did not 
speak for a few minutes, it length, raising her 
eyes to his face, she saw it trembling with emotion. 
“| never thought,” he said, ‘to tind myself in 
your presence iwain.”’ 

i ild imagine not as you ba le me an eternal 
farewell, Sir Lancelot.”’ 

jhe sound of her voice unlocked t fl l-gates 
of his heart; the next moment he was kneeling at 
her feet. 

* My darling!” he cried, ‘‘ if you only knew what 


I have suffered! Oh, Gwendoline! speak one kind 
word to me, give me one kind look, because you 
loved me sq de rly long ago.” 

‘You seem to forget,’ she said, quietly, “ the 
insult that you have offered me.” 

‘What a hard word,my darling! Insult—it was 
not so bad as that.’’ 

“Then I do not know the meaning of words. 
You came to me—you wooed me with the most 
earnest und passionate words a man could utter 
you followed me everywhere——I could not free 
myselt from you. You made me love you. If ever 
any woman’s heart was won by constant, earnest 
love, mine was by yours. I trusted you implicitly, 
without the faintest shadow of doubt. I told you 
my secret; I placed that in your hands which I held 
cearer than life. Lhumbled myself before you as 
though I had been a child. I kept no detail of my 
story from you, not one actica of my life—my love 


} and confidence were unlimited. What did you do 


in the hour of my utmo-t need, when | thought that 
my persecutor had right on his side, when he drove 
me to despair by telling me that he intended to 
claim me as his wife, when he threatened to betray 
me to my father, when the trouble of my heart had 
reached its height—what did youdo? My knight, 
as you called yourself—my lover—my one friend, 
on whom I was to rely for ever and ever—what did 
you do to help me? Without explanation you bade 
me an ‘ternal farewell? What was that but | 
insult ?”’ | 

‘ Gwendoline,” he said, “‘ you do not know all; | 
If I dare but tell you why 
I did that most foolish deed—why I bade you fare- | 
well! Can you not imagine ?”’ } 

‘Imagine? What am I to imagine?” she de- 
manded. 

‘Gwendoline, I made a terrible mistake—so 
terrible that my heart misgives me whether you 
can ever pardon me.” 

‘«Tell me what it was,’’ she said. 

The fair, pure, proud face was raised to his—the 
clear, sweet eyes, the half-parted lips, seemed to 
demand an answer; nothing remained but for him 
to give one. 

“It may be,” he said, mournfully, ‘‘ that, when 
you have heard what I have to say, you will be far | 
more angry with me than you are now; but, even 
at such a risk, I will tell you the truth honestly. 
Gwendoline, I made a fatal mistake. You remen- 
ber what happened on that terrible day in May ?”’ 

‘“*The day when Osric Anderton was found shot 


‘“My mistake was this, Gwendoline—I! thought 
and believed that you had shot him.” 

She looked at him; her face flushed hotly, a light | 
clear and bright came into her eyes. 

** What did you think, Sir Lancelot? Surely I did 
not hear aright!” 

**] thought you had shot him, Gwendoline. When 
I raised him, he said, ‘She has shot me,’ and | 
thought, of course—what else could I think ?—that 
he meant you.” 

A low cry of anger, of wounded pride, of unutter- 


| said, ‘ but she is too prond to do 





able dismay, came from her lips—a cry that he | 
never forgot while he lived. 

‘‘[ was unwilling to believe it, Gwendoline—it 
drove me mad, almost; but what else could 
think? I knew that you had just parted from him. 
When I met you, you will remember, your manner 
was wild and unintelligible ; do you remember, too, 
that there was a blood-stain on your hand and on 
your dre-s?”’ 

Again a low cry issued from her lips ; but with it 
came no word to him. 

‘“*When I raised him,’’ continued Sir Lancelot, 
‘he cried, ‘She has shot me’; and I believed that 
in the madness of desperation you had raised your 
hand against him. A little toy pistol lay near, and | 
I thought you had shot him witli it. Oh, my heart's 
love, do not look at me so coldly, so cruelly! 
thought that, perhaps, fearing his violence, you 
had taken the pistol with you, and that, when he 
drove you to desperation, you had used it against 
him. It pains you to hear all this, Gwendoline ; 
think of the pain it gave me to believe it. Yet in 
the midst of my pain, I thought of you—how best | 
to shield you from the consequences of your rash | 





; act. While there was the least fear that he should 


utter even one delirious or rambling word, I never | 


left Osric Anderton. I made him, when he was 
sufficiently recovered, take a solemn oath that he 
would never tell who shot him: an’, on condition | 
his keeping it, I promised to provide for him 
while he lived—only on that condition. There was 
no name mentioned between us; and, as a matter | 
of course, I thought he referred to you when he 
spoke of some one lhiaving shot him. I did all that 
was possible to shield you, and, when he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be removed, | sent him away. 

‘‘Then my anger mastered me. That you, the 
fair, pure, noble woman I had worshiped, should 


0 





mistake. This man Osric Anderton loved a young 





country girl, who returned his love and became 
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wildly jealous of him; it was she who did the deed. 





She followed and watched him, and, wheu she saw 
him with you, she waited until you had gone away, 
nd then she shot him. You would pity her, too, 
t u saw her, Gwendoline. She is tall, like you, 
| with a sweet, sad face 1 dead-gold hair 

Tcould not rest witl t se r you, G lo 
There was a fever im blood, w h the 
of you only could allay me t a | 

ime here and watched you I saw valhin 
under the shade of the chestnut boughs. Oh, 
(iw loline, how my heart went out to you! Thad 
thou t one se you would eure 1 t 
drove n Oh, my darling, I could have knelt 

down in rass and have worshiped you! 
‘You went away, and I turned to go. I[ 1s 
uncertain as to my whereal ts, but pre-ently I 
found myself in the ame part of the wood where I 
had found Osrie Anderton; and she who had loved 
and tried to slay him was there too. She is not 
quite herself; | think the madness of love and of 
| sorrow possesses her. She told me all her history 
how she had followed him and shot him. I could 
not believe it: I was overwhelmed. That same 
night I started for Paris, and never rested until I had 


had a full explanation from O-ric Anderton. 1 saw 


clearly then how the mistake had arisen. He, 
though reckless and unprincipled, had a juster 
opinion of you. He looked with unutterable scorn 
at me. 
“*Lady Gwendoline is not or too good,’ he 
] 











He knew you, my darlir than I did; I 
have come now, Gwendoline, t you to pardon 
me. I pray you to forgive me. [| am kneel 
here at your feet, and | will not rise until you have 
pardoned me.” 

Then she drew herself to her full height: her 
beau il e flashed fire and scorn. She withdrew 
her dress from the clasp of his hands. 

‘T would have pardoned your desertion of me,’’ 
she said, ** for men are but weak and faithless: but 


I will never pardon you for having deemed me 


| capable of such a crime.” 


1 thought he had driven you to desperation, 
Gwendoline,’’ he murmured. 

‘It matters little what you though’. I will 
never forgive you for having so cruelly misjudged 
me.”’ 

‘You will never forgive me ?’’ he echoed. 

‘‘No,”? she replied, ** never! You can leave me, 
Sir Lancelot. 1 did not think it was poss ble for me 
to suffer more. You have given me the crowning 
humiliation of my life. [shall take no more trom 
your hands. You judged me capable of murdet 
‘After that, there can be no exchange even ol words 
between us.”’ 

“Oh, pardon me, Gwendoline, pardon me, and 
be my wile!” 

‘“T would rather die!’ she returned. ‘Go, Sir 
Lancelot ; every moment that you remain makes 
the insult worse. Go!” 

‘You will not pardon me ?”’ 

“*T will not.” 

Haughtily she went away, leaving him amid the 
fragrant blossoms alone. 

That night, when’ Lord Lynmarche came home, 
his daughter met him. She had a proud, set look 
on her beautiful face. 

‘*Papa,’’ she said, carelessly, ‘‘I have some 
news for you.” 

‘““News? I hope it is good. You look very ill, 
Gwendoline. You are losing all your bloom, Whiat 
is your news ?”’ 

“Sir Lancelot Elmere, whom you beiieved to be 
in Paris, has been here, and has asked me to be his 
wife.”’ 

Lord Lynmarche looked up with a bright, pleased 
expression. 

‘*T am very glad, my dear. Ilike him so much; 


|} and I always thought that he was fond of you. 


What did you say to him ?”’ 

‘‘T said ‘No,’ papa; and I meant it. I thonght 
I had better tell you myself, lest you should wonder 
when you heard that he had been refused.” 

Then, without another word, she quitted the 
room and went to her own apartment. How she 
spent that night no one ever knew. The morning 
dawn found her silent and tearless, with lines of 
pain round her lips. 

‘ At least,” she thought, ‘‘ I have avenged my- 
self. He wounded my pride, and my pride has 
wounded him. | have sacrificed my life’s happiness 
to it.” 

From that day she grew colder and prouder; she 
cared less for tle world; she never brightened into 
gayety. The beautiful, restless face grew thin and 
pale. Life, with its hopes and dreams, its vague, 
sweet possibilities, was all over, 

‘*T have deserved it,” thought Sir Lancelot. ‘I 
could not have expected it to be otherwise. I have 
made the greatest mistake that a man could make ; 
now I must pay the penalty.”’ 

So the dreary Summer months passed. Autumn 
brought him one pleasure. Osric Anderton wrote to 
him, and told him that he was much better, that a 
profitable engagement in Italy had been offered to 
him, and that he intended +o accept it. He pre- 


sented his grateful thanks, and, with a spirit of inde- 


pendence which greatly pleased Sir Lancelot, 
declined receiving further pecuniary aid from him. 
ile added that he had been to see Mabel, and that 
he hoped to take her to Italy as his beloved wife. 
The letter pleased Sir Lancelot greatly ; it was the 
very thing he desired. And then, remembering a 
chance word which Lady Gwendoline had once 
spoken, a glimmer of hope entered his heart, and 
he resolved to act upon it. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


PRIGHTLY and clearly the stars shone in the 
| ) night skies. Christmas was come round again. 
Warmth and happiness mingled with the cold 
breath of the north wind. Sweet sad memories 
same in with the evergreens. Laughter and song 
hailed old Father Christmas. 

Lord Lynmarche looked at his daughter's beauti- 
ful, restless face. 

‘*Gwendoline,”’ he said, ‘‘ I may not see another 
Christmas—I am growing old. Will you let us have 
a Christmas such as I have loved and kept for many 
long years?" 

Would she? What would she not do if he asked 
her? So, without one gleam of happiness for her- 
self, she entered heart and soul into the matter. 
More than once she fancied that her father looked 
strangely at her. 

She superintended the decorations; she saw the 
holly with its red berries, the green shining laurel, 
the dark fir, the white-flowered laurustinns, all 
arranged in picturesque fashion. She helped to 
ylace the mistletoe bough. She had the whole 
1ouse filled with warmth and fragrance, and then 
turned away sick, for her heart was empty. 

To gladden the kindly eyes that always bright- 
ened for her, she had dressed herself with unusual 
care. Her dress was of white brocade, with small 
flowers of gold; it was trimmed with ivy-leaves, 
and she wore a wreath of ivy on her dead-gold hair. 

All the old friends were there, friends whom the 
old lord loved to see; and Lady Gwendoline moved 
about amongst them. Sorrow had not hardened 
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anes. 
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her; she was gracious, graceful, 
every one, and forgetful of self. 
Passing through the room where she had stood 
with Sir Lancelot, she stopped for a few moments ; 
she drew aside the heavy hangings, and looked out 


on the starlit night. The moon was shining on the 
snow, the world wore its Christmas dress; the 
evergreens stood like sentinels, the stars were 


gleaming, the delicate hoar-frost lay like a silver 
mist. It was Christmas Eve. 

‘‘Christmas Eve,”’ said Lady Gwendoline. 
bent her head, and, for the first time since her harsh 
rejection of him, she thought kindly of Sir Lancelot. 
‘* | was very cruel to you, my love,”’ she murmured, 
‘but you compelled me to be so.’’ For the first 
time her heart softened; she felt that had 
been proud, cold, cruel. 

It was Christmas Eve, when nearly every one was 
happy; yet for love of her one man was living, 
lonely, solitary, unhappy. She knew Sir Lancelot 
too well to think that he would ever be happy with 
another's love. Perhaps, after all, she had been too 
hard; he had judged her cruelly, mercilessly, but 
appearances were against her—there was some 
excuse. And then how nobly he had atoned—how 
humbly he had owned his sins to her! 

‘*My poor Lancelot,’ she said, ‘‘I was very 
cruel,” 

She did not hear the door open gently. 
figure entered softly, went up to her, and stood by 
her side. 

The room was dimly lighted—the snow and the 
moonshine lying without gave a bright reflection. 
She stood at the window, her pale, beautiful face 
fairer than ever in the soft gloom. Once she 
thought that she must return to her visitors ; but it 
was so sweet to linger there and think of him. A 
great well-spring of pity and love sprang up in her 
heart 
looked bright in the moonlight. 


She 


she 





** Christmas Eve !"’ the wind seemed to sigh as it 
and then, even as she stood, | 


touched the trees; 
her head bowed on her hands, the Christmas carol 
rose clear, sweet, and distinct. All the love, the 
sorrow, the pain, that had lain sleeping so long 
broke into warm life. 

“Oh, Lance, Lance, my love,’’ 
you were but here !” 

And the next moment her head was lying on 
Lance’s breast—close to the heart that loved her 
and had suffered so bitterly for her. 

It was no shock to her, no surprise. 
the tears away—he kissed the white eyelids and the 
sweet quivering lips. 

‘* You will forgive me now,” he said, ‘‘ because 
it is Christinas Eve ?”’ 

‘1 forgive you!’ she replied. 

And then he told her oe in the midst of his 
gloom and sadness there had returned to him, with 
a flash of sudden brightened hope, her words that 
there was nothing she could not forgive at Christ- 
mas time. He had put her to the test, and found 
that her speech was true. 

* * ~ * - * 


she sobbed, “if 


Sir Lancelot and Lady Gwendoline were married 
before the snowdrops came out. Traveling on the 
Continent, they met, quite accidentally, Osric 
Anderton and his bride. Lady Gwendoline’s face 
flushed a little when she saw her. 

‘*Lance,’’ she whispered to her husband, “ take 
me away—I am frightened! That is the woman of 
my dream—the woman that I saw with a white wild 
face and dead-gold hair ?”’ 

They have almost forgotten this dream now, for 
the darkness has brought forth light. May such 
light shine this year in each home, round each 
Christmas hearth, in each face and every heart— 
the light of love, that is never brighter, clearer, or 


deeper than when one friend greets another with | 


the sweet old words that are never old, ‘‘ A Merry 
‘hris gs!’ 
Christma THE END. 


THE BREMERHAVEN INFERNAL 
MACHINE. 


NNEXED is a plan of the infernal machine, 
A with which the miscreant Thomas intended to 
sacrifice so many lives in the daring attempt to blow 
up the ship Mosel, on the voyage from Bremer- 
haven to New York. It appears that Thomas went 
toa watchmaker in Vienna named Rind, and ordered 
him to make a clockwork machine, by which he 
could sever 1,000 threads 
at one stroke, indicating 
that it was for a cotton- 
spinning apparatus. In 
the cylinder a was placed 
a spring, which Thomas 
ordered to be made as 
strong as possible. This 
spring, when wound up, 
causes the cog-wheels, set 
fur a certain number of 
days, to rotate. Slowly 
and surely this terrible 
piece of mechanism creeps 
forward, till one day the 
wheel p is set in motion, 
and the projecting stud £ 
yresses against the steel 

and rF, which, being 
fixed in the bar G, presses 
it backward, and draws 
out the coiled spring u to 
itsutmosttension. As the 
wheel p rovolves, the stud 
E releases the band r, and 
with it the bar G. The 
spring u then leaps into 
action with intense en- 
ergy, and shoots the point 
of the needle s with light- 
ning-like velocity into the 
dynamite, which there- 
upon explodes. Such is 
the machine which was manufactured by the clock- 
maker Rind, and by the agency of which Thomas 
had intended to send the Mosel, with all her in- 
mates, to the bottom of the sea. 





CELEBRATION. 
|‘ the early part of July last, an association num- 
the purpose of making suitable preparations to pre- 
country during the ceremonies of the Bunker Hill 
Centennial. The souvenirs took the form of an cle- 
D.C., and the Fifth Maryland Regiment, and a com- 
memorative badge for each member of these organi- 
souvenirs intended for the ladies affiliated with the 
Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, S. C.; 


SOUVENIRS OF THE BUNKER HILL 

bering 1,000 ladies was formed in Boston for 
serve the good-fellowship created between the 
representatives of the different sections of the 
gant silk banner for each of the military corps from 
Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston and Washington, 
zations. The Hon. F. W. Lincoln and Dr. Robert 
White, Jr., were selected for the delivery of the 
the Hon. William Parkman for the ladies connected 
with Richmond Commandery No. 2, of Richmond, 


thoughtful for l 


A tall | 


she bowed her head until the dead-gold hair | 


He kissed | 


| trip. 
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Va.; General Thomas L, Sherwin and William H. 
Aborn, of Norfolk, Va., for the members and ladies 
of the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues of Norfolk, 
Va.; the Hon. Alexander H. Kice, for the Fifth 
Regiment, Maryland National Guard, and the 
ladies connected with it; and General Nathaniel P. 
Banks, for the Washington Light Iufantry, of Wash 








ington, D.C, 

rhe gifts designed for the members of the Norfolk 
Light Artillery were taken to Norfolk by the com 
mittee and presented at the Atlantic Hotel, on the 
evening of January 17th. ‘Ihe Committee consisted 
of Dr. Robert White, Chairman, and wife; Dr. 
James Bartlett, 7reaswer, and wife; Lieutenant | 
Francis L. Hills, Secretary, and wife; Colonel 
William E. Baker and wife, and Hon. John C. Parke | 
and wife. } 

A Reception Committee was formed on the part 
of the Norfolk Blues, J. Frank Hunter and Pendle- 
ton T. Moore: and the guests were met at the 


wharf, on Sunday morning. The day was spent 
visiting the churches and looking about the elly. 
On Monday, under the guidance of the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Blues, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant Henry V. Moore, Sergeant H. L. Turner, 
Corporal 8. 8. Saunders, privates J. Frank Hunter, 
Washington Taylor and P. T. Moore, the visitors 
were conveyed in carriages to the wharf of the 
Boston steamers, where the steamer Snowdrop, 
kindly furnished by Commodore Stevens, was wait- 
ing for them for the purpose of an excursion down 
the harbor and to Fortress Monroe. 

The New Hampshire Band, Professor Schultz 
leader, accompanied the party, and during the 
trip played many excellent selections. The vari- 
ous points of interest in the harbor were pointed 


out to the visitors—the Naval Hospital, Fort Nor- 
folk, Craney Island, Sewell’s Point, Newport 
News, the scene of the celebrated fight between 


the Merrimac and tie Congress, as also the Mon 
itor. The time was most agreeably occupied in 
the relation of incidents connected with all these 
localities 

On arriving at Fortress Monroe, the party were 
received by General William F. Barry, the com- 
mander; Colonel Elder, and Lieutenants Cobb, 
Shaler, Howard, and other officers. They were 
conducted to the residence of General Barry, 
where they were received by Mrs. Barry and a 
number of the ladies the fort—the Artillery 
School Band in the meantime discoursing some 
splendid airs. Here an hour was spent in pleasant 
converse and partaking of refreshments, alter 
which the guests, under the escort of the General 
and a number of his staff, viewed the fortifications, 
and were shown many objects of interest 

After concluding the inspection, the party pro- 
ceeded to the ‘‘ hop-room”’ of the fort, where for 
an hour or so time passed rapidly amid the plea- 
sures of the waltz, and then a return to the steamer, 
the company being increased as well as honored by 
the presence of General Barry on the homeward 
The Snowdrop backed out from the wharf 
amid the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and the 
music of the New Hampshire Band. Among the 
incidents of the trip up was the manning of the 
decks by the crews of the United States vessels 
in the harbor, while the Snowdrop passed. This 
was specially noticed on the Hartford, the old 
flagship of the lamented Farragut. 

On arriving at Norfolk, about 5:30 p.m., the party 
at once proceeded to the Atlantic Hotel, and en- 
tered the parlor. There were present awaiting 
their arrival a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men, to whom the visitors were introduced. Their 
formal reception by Mayor Whitehead then took 
place. 

On the conclusion of the Mayor’s remarks, 
refreshments were served, and then the company 
retired in order to make preparations for the pre- 
sentation services of the evening. 

By half-past seven the wives and children of the 
members of the Blues, as well as the lady and 
gentlemen friends of the company and citizens in 
general, began to assemble at the hotel in order 
to witness the presentation ceremonies. 

At half-past eight o’clock the Blues, in ‘full uni- 
form, marched up from the vestibule, and entered 
the parlor, forming a circle. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Boston Committee now entered, and 
took their position at the head of the parlor. One 
of the gentlemen of the committee carried the 
“White Banner of Peace,’’ which was to be pre- 
sented in the name of the ladies of Massachusetts to 


of 
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The banner is a magnificent one. 
of white silk, four feet by five, with the inscription : 
‘* Souvenir of the Bunker Hill Centennial, June 17th, 
The centre-piece is a representation of 


the Blues. 


the Bunker Hill Monument, with the pine and 
palmetto-trees planted near by, commemora- 
tive of an incident of the 100th anniversary at 
Soston. On the left of the monument is the coat- 
of-arms of Virginia; and on the right, that of 
Massachusetts, while below is the inscription: 
‘* Presented by the Ladies of Boston to the Norfolk 
Light Artillery Blues, Virginia.’ The staff is sur 
mounted by a dove, carrying the olive-branch, and 
from which ran a streamer, on which was inscribed : 
‘* Liberty of Conscience, Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The reverse is plain purple silk. 

The banner was presented by the Hon. John C. 
-*arke, and received by Captain Samuel Hodges. 
After the ceremonies attending the presentation 
of the banner, Dr. White introduced Mrs. Bartlett, 
whose duty was to distribute the silver badges to 
the members of the command. These badges are 
surmounted by a fat silver pig, from which is sus- 
pended, bya silver chain, a bar, attached to which 
is a representation of Bunker Hill Monument, also 
silver, and attached a wheel, the spokes of which 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


| sentations of the States since added. 


| masses of the people are very poor. It is 





NEWSPAPER. 


represent the old thirteen States, and projections 
from the rim, to the number of twenty-five, repre- 
‘The bar bears 
Faith, 
** Bunker 


the inscription: ‘‘ Liberty of Conscience, 
Hope and Charity’ ; and the monument: 
Hill Centennial, June 17th, 1876.”’ 

Then a large collection of gifts was distributed to 
the officers and their wives, and the tokens for the 
little ones presented, it being announced that they 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ws. M. Evarts was last week elected President of 
| the Alumni Association of Yale College 
| 
GOVERNOR TILDEN will sit for a portrait, to be hung in 
| the Common Council chamber at Albany 
| Tne late Dr. 8S. G. Howe left Laura Bridgeman, now 


rly-five years old, the interest on $2,000 annually 


would be given out at the armory at a subsequent | 


time. The entire affair was of the most enjoyabl 
character. 


CHINESE PAUPERISM. 
of ‘The 
with 
them a severe struggle for existence. The average 
wages of mechanics and common laborers for a day’s 
work of twelve to fourteen hours is ten to twenty 
cents ; but skilled Chinese mechanics in our trades 
are paid by foreigners twenty-five to seventy-five 
cents a day. The cost of European or American living 
here is one-third less than it is in the United States. 
Chinese living of the commonest sort, but the best 
that can be afforded by the masses, doesn’t aver- 
age to exceed six cents a day. A wealthy China 
man doesn’t expend more than five or six dollars a 
month for his food. The result is a great deal of 
destitution and suffering among the masses; there 
is much begging in and about the temples, and in 
the streets of the old city; there is, too, notwith- 
standing the terrible cruelty of punishment inflicted 
for crime, much petty pilfering and robbery from 
the person and from houses. There are many rich 
Chinamen, but they are not inclined to works of 
charity; they hold and hoard. There is no prop- 
erly organized system of charity; relatives and 
friends are supposed to take care of the sick and 
the unfortunate. It is only in cases of dire neces- 
sity that Government agency affords relief, and 
then itis only temporary. 
is a Government enterprise, and that is its most 
conspicuous charity. 


Tue Troy Times says the Chinese : 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Frencn CLERICAL JOURNAL maintains that the toll- 


ing of the church-beli is of much greater efficacy than | 
| the use of lightning-rods in warding off the effects of a 


thunder-storm, and advises the faithful to resort to the 
former means in preference to the latter. 


Tue British ADMIRALTY have made arrangements with 
Mr. Allen Young, the experienced Arctic voyager, to 
communicate with the entrance of Smith’s Sound in the 
Summer of 1876, in hopes of obtaining some informa 
tion of the proceedings of the Arctic expedition 


MONUMENT TO SEBASTIAN Bacu.- Steps have been 
taken to erect a monument to John Sebastian Bach, at 
Fisenach, on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of 
the great composer’s birth. A sufficient sum is already 
subscribed, and the committee has issued proposals for 
plans. 

AMALGAM FOR ELECTRICAL Macnines.—Dr, Bottger 
recommends the following preparation: Two parts by 
weight of pure zinc are brought to fusion in an iron 
spoon, and one part of mercury carefully stirred in. The 
product is an exceedingly brittle, easily pulverized, 


silver white amalgam which in compact condition can be | 
It is best to rub | 


presented any time in closed bottles 
up a small piece in a mortar, when wanted, and mix 
with a little tallow, 


THEFT OF A VALUABLE ANTIQUE.—The Pietroa 
sure, whicfi was shown at the Exhibitions of London, 
Paris and Vienna, and attracted nterest, on 
account of the elegance of its workmanship and costly 


so much 


decoration, has been stolen from the Museum of Bu 
karest. The value of this treasure in precious metal is 
very considerable ; but its historical worth is much 
greater. It is to be hoped that the police will be able to 


recover it before it is melted up. 


A New Sccpxur Ming.—A German traveler, Herr 
Gessner, in making the ascent of a mountain of volcanic 
origin, three thousand feet in height, situated on the 
sland of Saba, about one hundred miles from St. 
Thomas, in the West India Islands, discovered large de- 
posits of native sulphur and also masses of gypsum con- 
taining sixty per cent. of sulphur, apparently sufficient 
to furnish an inexhaustible supply of this 





sons who understood the business. He recommends 
the formation of companies to engage in this new mining 
enterprise. 


A New Compost.—¥M. Cabieu recently read a commu- 
nication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 
importance of the refuse matter cast up by tides on sea- 
beaches. After this débris is dried and ground, it is 
found to be very rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
and to be really more valuable as a manure than many 
varieties of guano. An analysis showed 30 per cent. 
easily soluble phosphate; 20 per cent. nitrogen, and 
12 per cent. insoluble residue. When dried, and mixed 
with barnyard manure, it is evident that plants and sea- 


weeds on the coast can be applied to land with great | 


advantage. 

A Roman Socrety has commenced excavations quite 
close to the monument of Minerva Medica’ They have 
come upon some very interesting things, among which 
are the paintings that adorned a columbary. The Roman 
archeologists and artists believe that these paintings are 
of the Augustan age, and are of great value both to 
science and art. In making preparations for con 
structing the central hall in the Conservatory Palace at the 
Capitol, a ground plan has been discovered supposed to 
be that of the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, to which 
Dionysius gave a surface of 4,000 square feet. In 
same place has been found a column of large size, which 
appears to belong to the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. Excavations in other places have brought to 
light additional fragments of antiquarian interest. 


TuyMoL, A New Disinrectant.—Dr. Lewis, of Berlin, 
on the suggestion of Dr. Liebreich, has subjected thymol 
to a series of tests, from the results of which he con 
cludes that this substance possesses remarkable anti- 
septic propertics. Thymol exists, ready formed, in the 
volatile oil of thyme and horsemint. It is prepared 
from the former, and occurs in commerce in the form of 
crystallized plates, possessing a mild odor, and peppery 
taste. It belongs to what chemists call ten-carbon 
phenols, and can be made artificially According to Dr 
Lewis, one-tenth of one per cent. of a solution of thymol 


will stop the fermentation of sugar. Milk in an open 
vessel did not change or turn ir in five weeks rhe 
white of an egg was without any decomposition after 


eleven weeks. It does not appear to be poise even 
in large doses. From these observations, thymol would 
appear to be a rival of salicylic acid as an antiseptic, 
and probably esa disinfectant. Xylol, sometimes called 
dimethyl benzole, is also recommended as a remedy 
against infectious diseases, on the principle of its disin- 
fectant property. 
fractional distillation, and is a colorless liquid, resem- 
bling benzole. The theory is, that it is taken up by 
the blood, and thus destroys the germs of disease. It 
can be administered in wine or raspberry syrup, in doses 
of 10 to 15 drops once a day, and is highly recom 
mended in cases of smallpox. 


nous 


The Foundling Hospital | 


trea- 


valuable | 
material, if its extraction were to be undertaken by per- | 


the | 


It is prepared from coal naphtha by | 


Mr. Evwarp Jarvis eeds the late Dr. Howe as 
the Massachusetts school for idiotio 


ble-minded youth 


rintendent of 
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sipENT YAN RENSSELAER, of Hobart College, 

Geneva, has established a reading-toom for the use of 
the students at his own expense 

| Tne granddaughters of Mr. Seth P. Staples, tha 


| founder of the Yale Law School, have presented that 
institution with a portrait of their grandfather. 


Brigham YounG has ordered that all balls and parties 
given in the ward schoolhouses shall begin at one 
o'clock in the afternoon and close at ten in the evening, 
and has prohibited round dances. 


Victor HvuGo is out with another manifesto, claiming 
that the French Senators should found a democracy 
which shall end foreign wars by arbitration, civil wars 
by amnesty, and distress by education, 





Tre Rev. H. Pahtahquahong Chase, hereditary chief 
of the Ojibbeway Nation and President of the Grand 
Co Indians of Canada, is on a visit to Paris to 
obtain the funds to build another chapel for his people, 
who are composed of three different nations—the Dela 
wares, Mohawks, and Ojibbeways. He has in his posses- 
sion a silver medal given by George III. to his grand- 
father. 


Tux Hon. E. P. Smith, late Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has been invited by the American Missionary 
Association of New York to visit Africa for the purpose 
| of inspecting the missions of the Society in that coun- 
try, to inquire into the best method of enlarging its 
} 


incil o 


work, and to find the most hopeful field for its further 
missionary operations among Africans. The trustees of 
the Howard University have granted him leave of ab- 
sence, without salary, for this purpose, and he will sail 
in a few days. 


THERE is now living In Van Wert County, Ohio, not 
many miles from Fort Wayne, ‘‘ General ’’ Coe, who was 
| born July 4th, 1776. His parents were massacred by 
| Indians when he was a little boy. He served with dis 
| tinction in the War of 1812, and was with Scott at the 
Battle of Niagara and the capitulation of Fort George. 
His wife is still living at the age of ninety, and he has 
several children whose ages run from fifty to seventy. 
With the exception of a partial loss of his eyesight, the 
General is very hale. 


| Ex ConGressMaN James B. Beck was elected United 
States Senator from Kentucky, January 18th. He was 
born in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, February 13th, 1822, 
and came to this country while quite a boy. In 1846 
he graduated as a lawyer at Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky., and held no public office until 1866, 
when he was elected a member of Congress. He served 
through the Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty - 
third sessions, during which he was a member of the 
Committees on Reconstruction, Ways and Means, Insur- 
rectionary States and Appropriations. He succeeds 
| Senator Stevenson, whose term expires March 3d, 1877. 


SamvurL J. Kirxwoop, elected United States Senator 
from Iowa on the 18th, was born in Harford County, 
Md., December 20th, 1813. Removing to Ohio in 1835, 
he studied law, and was admitted to practice in 1843. 
He settled in Iowa in 1855, was elected a State Senator 
| the next year, and Governor in 1859—being re-elected 
to the latter office. In 1866 he went into the United 
States Senate as successor of James Harlan, and per- 
formed service on the Committees on Pensions and 
Public Lands. In October last he was again elected 
Governor of the State, and in the election for Senator, in 
the Legislature, he received 108 votes, and Shepherd 
Leffler 37. 

CoLonEL Jno. MECHAN, First Assistant Engineer of the 
Department of Docks of New York city, has been ten- 
dered by the Brazilian Government the Chief Engineer- 
| ship of the works of the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the Empire. Colonel Mechan was for many 
years connected with the United States Coast Survey, 
also served as Engineer on the staff of General McClellan 
during the rebellion, and was connected with the Depart- 
ment of Docks from its inception in 1870 to the present 
time, and to his skill and knowledge gained in engineer- 
ing works in many foreign countries is due the excellent 
plans for the improvement of our river-front, which 
plans have met the unqualified approval of Generals 
McClellan, Gilmore, and Humphreys. 


Tue inception of the Order of Gray Nuns, about which 
so much has been said throughout New York State, was 
due to a pious lady, Mary Margaret de la Gemmerais, 
daughter of a Breton gentleman. She was born at Mon- 
treal, Canada, October 15th, 1701, and married Francis 
de Youville, a descendant of one of the party which dis- 
covered the Mississippi River under La Salle. Aided by 
some acquaintances whom she had imbued with her 
fervor, Madame de Youville began her work in a pew 
| field on October 17th, 1738. In September, 1755, the 
| Society was recognized by the Church authorities as a 

distinct Sisterhood, and a habit was accorded the mem- 
| bers. The color of the cloak used, and from which the 

distinguishing name is supposed to be derived, is not 
| gray, but a snufl-brown. None of their duties embraced 
| the teaching of the young. Going out upon one of her 
errands of mercy with a companion, Madame de Youville 
| came suddenly upon the body of an infant with a po- 
niard stuck in its throat, frozen in the ice formed on a 
stream of water. She then took upon herself vows to 
make the care of abandoned children a duty of the Sis- 
| terhood, and shortly after established a foundling 
| asylum. Madame de Youville died in 1772. The Sister- 
hood was established in the United States in 1853. The 
mother-house is in Montreal, and contains 234 professed 
nuns, 40 novices and 16 postulants. There are 27 
houses subject to the mother-house. 


In the archdiocese 
of Boston there are two institutions where the Gray Nuns 
visit: the City Orphan Asylum of Salem, founded by the 
generosity of T. Looby, Esq., in 1863, and incorporated 
February 10th, 1871; and the Protectory of Mary Im- 
maculate, at Lawrence, which was founded in 1868 by 
Father Taaffe for orphan children. There is also a re- 
fuge for destitute aged people. The nuns visit the sick 
and the poor of the city, and bave charge of the Sunday- 
schools and sodalities. In the diocese of Buffalo the Sisters 
have charge of the Boarding School and Academy of the 
Holy Angels at Buffalo, in which there are 13 Sisters 
and 103 pupils, the parochial sch { the Holy Angels, 
Buffalo, where there are 113 boys and 100 girls, and the 
parochial school at Medina, where there are 210 pupils, 
In the diocese of Cleveland there are 12 Sisters attached 
to St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum and Hospital at Toledo. 
Right patients and eighty orphans are reported under their 
| care. In the diocese of Ogdensburg there is the Convent 
de Youville, located at Plattsburgh, where there are 13 Sis. 
ters under Mother Phelan. Andin the Vicarate Apostolic 
| of Northern Minnesota there is a chapel and school at 
Devil's Lake Agency, Fort Totten, Dakota, under the 
general superintendence of the Rev. L. Bowie, the nuns 
directing the school. These are all the institutions re- 
| ported in Canada and the United States where the Gray 
| Nuns are located. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—TWELFTH ANNUAL 


REUNION OF DARTMOUTH ALUMNI, 


HE twelfth annual reunion and dinner of the 

Alumni of Dartmouth College were given at 
Delmonico’s, on Wednesday evening, January 19th. 
At the business meeting held previous to the din- 
ner the following officers were chosen : 

President, Richard B. Kimball, ’34; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. Wyman Jones, '41, A. R. Crosby, '53, and 
H. N. Twombly ; Treasurer, Grosvenor 8, Hubbard, 
62 ; Secretary, Edward De Forest, ’64 ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. W. Howe, 50; Executive Commit- 
tee, J. B. —. 49; John Ordronaux, 750; John 
8. Washburn, ’ ; Charles A. C arleton, 57; Sanford 
H. Steele, 70 ; ‘John C. Tebbetts, ’71, and Frederick 
A. Thayer, ’73. 

The toasts at the dinner and the respondents 
were as follows: 

‘* The Progress of the Association in New York,” 
Richard B. Kimball ; ‘‘ The History of the Coilege for 
the Past Year,’’ President Smith; ‘‘ Old Associa- 
tions,” Professor E. R. Peaslee; ‘The Love of 
Dartmouth’s Sons for Alma Mater,’’ Dr. Tucker ; 
“Our Country,” H. P. Perkins; ‘‘ Our Adopted 
Sons,” E. W. Stoughton; ‘‘ Dartmouth, the Pride of 





THE LATE MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON. 


| known, 
he wrote ‘St. 


Societies”; 
and the fol- 
lowing nov- 


sterdam. 


FRANK 


DINNER OF THE 


** Ro- 


mance of Stu- 
dent Life 


Abroad, 
which 
had 12 


editions, and 
which re- 
ceived a Ger- 
man transla- 


** Lec- 


tures before 
the Law In- 
stitute of 
New York’’; 
‘‘*Leetures 
and Orations 
before Differ- 
ent Literary 


’ 


‘*Was 


Success 


ful ?”’ “Inthe 
Tropics 
“Un dercur- 
rents’; “ H. 
Powers, Ban 
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‘'To- 
in New 


Y 0 fs 7: af 


which 


have been re- 
published by 
Bentley, in \ 
London; by 
Tauchnitz, in 
Leipsic,’’and 
were trans- .\ 
lated into 
Dutch and 
published by 
Van Kamp- 


in Am- 


Kimball 


has also been 
a prolific con- 
tributor to 
the leading \ 
magazines 
and periodi- 
cals of this 


her Sons,”’ Professor Crosby ; ‘‘ Intercollegiate Con- | country. 


tests,’’ Charles F. Richardson; ‘‘ College Remin- | 
iscences,’’ J. Wyman Jones; ‘‘ Dartmouth in the | 


Business World,’’ George Walker ; ‘‘ College Friend- 
ships,”’ Joseph W. Howe ; ‘* Dartmouth Forty Years 
Ago,” J. F. Pingry ; “The Memory of Dr. Nathan 
Lord,”’ Colonel Nic holas Smith, 

The vocal exercises consisted of the singing of 
the “Dartmouth Ode,”’ just before the speaking, 
and the English ode, ow ake, Harp of Friendship— 
once more Wake,” as a valedictory. 


Mr. Richard B. Kimball, the President of the | 


Alumni, is an author well- known in this country 


and Europe. He was born in Grafton County, N.H., | 


and is a graduate of Dartmouth College. He 
began the study of liw and entered upon its prac- 
tice in New York city about 1842. He is best | 


In his ad- 
dress he re- 
ferred to the 
inception of 


Associa- 


| tion,and call- 

ing the roll of 
| some of its 
leadingmem- 
bers, showed 
the distine- 
|tion they 
achieved 
after leaving 
pew educa- 

tional home. 


followed 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY, AT DELMONICO’S, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19TH. 


by “ Letters from Cuba” 





RICHARD B, KIMBALL, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


however, for his literary labors. In 1850 | THE LATE MRS. PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
Leger; or, The Threads of Life,’ ’ 
which has passed through twe nty-one American edi- 
tions, and was republished by Tauchnitz, of Leipsic. | 
This was 
“Cuba and 
the Cubans,” 


HE deeease of Mrs. Andrew Johnson, which oc- 
curred at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Patterson, near Greenville, Tenn., 


on the evening 
of January 
15th, has re- 
vived very 
generally the 
romantic sto- 
ry of the 
humble tailor 
boy’s life. 
Mrs. Johnson 
was married 
to the late ex- 


| for the comfort of her second daughter, Mrs. 
Stover, and her daughter's family, in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, during the first year of 
the civil war, completely undermined her strength. 
Mrs. Stover’s husband, who was Colonel of the 
Fourth Tennessee Infantry in the Union Army, 
died of disease, brought on by exposure, before the 
close of the year 1862. 

Mrs. Johnson had long been an invalid, and dur 
ing the Presidency of her illustrious husband ber 
ill-health was such that she was compelled to dele- 
gate to her daughter, Mrs. Patterson, the discharge 
of the social duties of the high position. She was in 
the sixty-fifth year of her age at the time of her 
death. 


President | 


when she was | 


eighteen 
— old and 
1e twenty. 
Possessing 
an education 
far superior 
to that of her 
struggling 
husband, she 
became not 
only a most 
amiable and 
devoted wife, 
but a thor- 
oughly prac- 
tical instruc- 
tor. 

One of the 
brightest fea- 
tures of Mr. 
Johnson’sex- 
citinglife was 
the constan- 
cy with which 
he bore wit- 
ness to the 
influence, 
sympathy 
and assist- 
ance of his 
wife. She 
bore her hus- 
band five 
children. Her 
oldest and 
favorite son 
was thrown 
from a horse 
and instantly 
killed at the 
beginning of 
the civil war 
while on his 
round of duty 
as Surgeon 
of the First | 
Regiment of | 
Tennessee 
Union Volun- 
teers. This 
blow greatly 
injured her 
already en- 
feebled con- 
stitution, and 


| 
the sufferings | 
out of a single block of exquisitely white marble, 
| 


which she 
subsequently 
underwent, 
while caring 


RECUMBENT STATUE OF THE LATE 
GENERAL ROBERT FE. LEE 
TG anniversary of the birthday of the late 
General Robert E. Lee, occurred on Wednes- 
day, January 19th. At Savannah the oceasion was 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, ALIAS THOMASSEN, OR THOMAS, 
‘THE DYNAMITE FIEND,’’—SEE PAGE 350. 


marked by a parade of the local militia and State 
troops, and at Richmond, Captain J. Hampden 
Chamberlayne delivered an oration, and subscrip- 
| tion papers were placed in various business offices 
| for contributions to the mausoleum fund. In con- 
| nection with these ceremonies, we give in this 
| Number an engraving of the recumbent statue of 
| the late Confederate chief, which has been recently 
conveyed from the artist’s studio in Richmond to 
Lexington, Va., in order to be placed in the mau- 
soleum being constructed for it. The figure, which 
is life-size, represents Lee dressed in Confederate 
uniform, and lying in calm repose. It is carved 


| quarried in America, and unmarred by a flaw. The 
faithfulness of the likeness is pronounced by Mrs. 
Lee and other competent critics to be quite 
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remarkable. When consulted by the “ 
Association,’’ the General's widow suggested Mr, 
Edward V. Valentine as the sculptor. Mr. Valen- 
tine had succeeded in modeling a portrait bust of 
the hero only three months before his death. Pre 
vious to the removal of the statue from Richmond, 
the artist’s studio was thrown open to the publi 





and was thronged by visitors of all ranks an ¥ 
classes, from the Governor downwards, all dé 
ous of viewing this fitting memorial of their 1 re- 
nowned cilizen. 
DROVERS’ HOTEL, 
NEAR CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, PHILADELPHIA, 
HE old Drovers’ Hotel, in Philadel char- 
acteristic sketch of the inter th we 
give on another page—was for a lo an old 
landmark of the city. It has fallen, however, be- 
neath the influence of the Centennial movement 
that is changing so much of the Quaker City, and 


one who should visit it to-day would tind but little 
about it to remind him of what it was a few weeks 
ago, when our artist sketched it. lor a quarter of 
a century it was the point where the drovers who 
brought cattle from the green pastures of Pennsyl- 
vania and the neighboring States nret the butchers 
and victualers of Philadelphia and transacted the 
business of barter and sale. It was a rude building, 
with none of the graces or ornamentation of mod- 
ern hostelries, and its patrons bore little resem- 
blance to the kid-gloved and fastidious frequenters 
of our fashionable hotels. Under its roof were 
often gathered representatives of solid wealth and 
energetic business talent, however, who would 
compare favorably with the fre quenters of fashion- 
able metropolitan caravanseries — the speculators, 
stock-jobbers, adventurers and parasites. The pa- 
trons of the ‘‘ Drovers’ ’’ came there on legitimate 
business, transacted their business, and went about 
their business. Those who came to sell had solid ma- 
terial to dispose of in return for its equivalent in cash. 
Those who came to buy had thousands behind them 
crying for food. They knew what they wanted ; 
when they found it, they bought it and paid tor it. 
None of the quibbling, cornering, scheming that 
characterizes the Stock Board, and often the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, was indulged in there, and, after 
the bargain was made, a mug of ale or a whisky 
straight was enough to seal the contract. Our 
sketch, which is taken from real life, shows the 
exact appearance of the locality and the characters 
who were wont to congregate there. » 

The barroom furnished the exchange where the 
business was transacted. It was filled on market- 
days with a motley crowd of buyers and sellers. 
Liqaid comfort was dispensed at one end of the 


| has been pursuing 


room, and at the other end an enterprising barber | 


had a chair, in which he performed tonsorial ser 
vice for such of the worthy drovers as desired to 
visit the city after transacting their business. A 
ciean shave and a paper-collar constituted the sim- 
ple adornment necessary for such a state occasion. 

Outside of the building there are twenty-two 
acres, where there were pens and sheds provided 
for the proper storage of the immense droves of 
cattle that were driven into the city, or were 
brought in on the trains of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which runs alongside of the grounds. The 
spot has been leased by the Centennial Commission 
for the display of live-stock during the Exhibition. 
Feing but a » ed distance from the principal build- 
ings, having an abundant supply of water on the 
premises, and being at a poirt where supplies of 
grain and fodder can be daily delivered by cars, it 
is an admirable location for sucha display. The 
old tavern is being painted, improved and refur- 
nished, and will soon be converted into a fashion- 
able Centennial Hotel, and the honest old drovers 
and butchers have had to move to other quarters. 


UTILIZING COBWEBS. 


‘hoe have been applied to various uses. The 
delicate cross hairs (says Appleton’s Cyclopedia) 
in the telescopes of surveying instruments are fine 
webs taken from spiders of species that are specially 
selected for their production of an excellent qual 
ity of this material. The spider, when caught, is 
made to spin his thread by tossing him from hand 
to hand, in case he is indisposed to furnish the arti- 
cle. 
is doubled into two parallel lengths, the distance 
apart exceeding a little the diameter of the instru- 
ment. As the spider hangs and descends from this, 
the web is wound upon it by turning the wire round, 
The coils are then gummed to the wire and kept for 
use as required. About a century ago, Boa of Lan- 
guedoc succeeded in making a pair of gloves and a 
pair of stockings from the thread of a spider. They 
were very strong, and of a beautiful gray color. 
Other attempts of the same kind have been made; 


Lee Memorial | 


The end is attached to a piece of wire, which | 


but Réaumur has stated that the web of the spider 


was not equal to that of the silkworm either in 
strength or lustre. The cocoons of the latter weigh 
from three to four grains, so that 2,304 worms pro- 
duce a pound of silk; but the bags of the spider, 


when cleaned, do not weigh above the third part | 


of a grain. 


MONEY-MAKING MEN WHO CAN NEITHER 
READ NOR WRITE. 


In spite of the patent adv antages of education, 
there are few of us who have not, in all countries, 
met with men ignorant of the familiar accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing, and perhaps per- 
versely proud of their ignorance, yet who made 
money fast, and were in some degree objects of 
admiration to better taught but less successful 


competitors. It will always be found that such 
persons are gifted with robust health, shrewd 
mother-wit, and a superabundance of energy, 


which spends itself in keen bargaining. After ali, 
a river runs the swifter for the narrowness of its 
channel, and a clever, vigorous mind, cut off from all 
the sources of interest to which reading is the key, 


is not unlikely to concentrate itself on the pursuit | 


of gain, and to attain the goal. Fortunately for the 
world at large, there are other occupations more 
engrossing, and of more general benelit, than even 
that making of money. 


THE ENGLISH PREMIER AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 

Mr. Diskak.i’s views on woman suffrace have 
come to light in the following letter written in 1873: 
“I was much honored by receiving from your 
hands the memorial signed by eleven thousand 
women of England, among them some illustrious 
names, thanking me for my services in attempting 
to abolish the anomaly that the parliamentary fran- 
chise attached to a household or property qualifica- 
tion, when possessed by a woman, should not be 
exercised, though in all matters of local govern- 
ment, when similarly qualified, she exercises this 
right. AsI believe this anomaly to be injurious to 
the best interests of the country, I trust to see it 
removed by the wisdom of Parliament.” 
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**O wearisome condition of humanity!” 

How many wretched homes in our land! How 
many heart-broken invalids! Life with many signi 
fies a mere onerous existence. All are subject to 
disease, but when health is removed the hope is 
nearly gone out. Sickness is usually incurred 
through exposure or carelessness. Especially is 
this true with those diseases peculiar to women. 
Through her own imprudence and folly she is made to 
drag out a miserable existence—a source of annoy 
ance and anxiety to her friends, and anything but a 
comfort and pleasure to herself. Exposure to the 
cold at times when she should be most predes t, 
and overtaxing her body with laborious emp! 
ment, are both fruitful causes of many of the 
maladies from which she suffers. Gradually the 
bloom leaves her cheeks, her lips grow ashy white, 
her vivacity departs, she continually experiences 
a feeling of weariness and g¢ ral languor, and 
altogether presents a ghostly appearance. What 
does she need Should she ike some stimulating 
drug, whi h will for _the time make her “fee 
better,”’ or does her entire system demand repara 
tion? She requires some thing which not only will 
restore to health the diseased organs, but will tone 
and invigorate the system. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 


Prescription will do this. It imparts strength to 
the diseased parts, brings back the glow of health, 
and restores comfort where previously there was 
only suffering. 

Every invalid lady should send for ‘‘ The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser,” in which over 
fifty pages are devoted to the consideration of those 
diseases peculiar to Women. !t will be sent, post- 


paid, to any address, for $1.50. Address, R. V. 
Pierce, M.D., World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Agents wanted to sedi this valuable work. 
FUN. 

HoneY-BEES are winged merchants—they cell their 
honey 

Tux first person who ever went round the world was 
the man in the moon 

Just Tuk Reverse.—When a clock is wound up it 
goes. When a firm is wound up it stops 

THE DirreReENCE What is the Terence between 
forms and ceremonies ?—You s Ip orms and stand 
upon ceremonies. 

A Goat’s Heap.—Goat’s milk is said to make the 
cheeks look red and peachy, but a goat’s head will do 
the same thing if the animal has a fair run of ten feet 


THe PursSUING BRANCH ‘What branches of learning 
have you been purs g at school to-day ?’’ said a father 
to his son ‘None in particular, sir; but a birch branch 


me 

A CowarDLy PLEA.—A man who was 
Texas for a ‘‘ popular murder,’’ in which the sympathy 
and admiration of the people were with him, pleaded 
not guilty, whereupon one of the jurors took bis hat and 
started for the door ‘Cc and keep your 
place till this case out the judge 
‘Tried?’ exclaimed the the coward 
knowledges he’s not guilty 


to be tried in 


e back here, 
called 
‘why, 


ym 
tried,”’ 
juror; 


1s 


ac 


MINUTE BUT VaGve 
posted at the 
address: ‘To my sister Bridget or else to brother 
Tim malony or if not to gudy her mother in law who 
came to Americy but did not stay long and went back to 
the old country—in care of the Praste who live in the 
Parish of balcanbury in Cork or if not to some Dacent 
Neighbor in Ireland.” 


THE 


ADDRESS,—A 
Post OF 


letter was recently 


General fice bearing the subjoined 


my 


ENGLAND. —* You will ob 
serve from this word pater,’ said a schoolmaster to his 
pupil, “*the great flexibility of the Latin language 
Pater is a father, and here we have pafruus, an uucle 
propatruus, a great-uncle, on the father’s side. Can you 
make any such change in our language? Jualer, pa 
truus, propatruus—father: there any way you can 
change father into uncle, in English?” I don’t think 
of any,’ replied young Hopeful; ** unless you can get 
him to marry your aunt.” 


OxLyY METHOD FOR 


is 


Mr. Howarp Pavt offered a prize a few nights ago for 
aconundrum. Among some of the best sent in were 
the following: Why did the Highland Regiments do 
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The Rule of * No Care 
and be hern a surgeons in the 
surgeon on earth s ied n the cure 
elastic tru vorthy of the name, tree examination ; nd 
advice, al advantiges oflered by the 
Triun , No. 334 Bowery, N. Y. Send 
for dk 
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Box 3676, P.O 
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No Pay,” the oldest 
world, the only 5 
of Rupture, the only 


painphiet 
Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 

opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, ee 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 


riptive 


rials. Awarded First ’remium at Vienna Exvosition, 
Dressmaking Made Easy -—By the use of our 
Patterns, whieh may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement new ready fo stribution, including late and 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Lhildren’s 
Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
| can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to FRANK Lesiin’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut PAPER PATTERN 


more execution at the Battle of Waterloo than either the | 


English or Irish? Because every man had one ki/t be 
fore the battle began. Why are the Wolverhampton 
banks like the birds of Spring? Because 
promising notes; both work with their bi/ls, 
rejoice when all the branches are flourishing 
first-class waiter like a race-horse? Because he is scen 
all the courses run for the Champagne and Ham 
Stakes (steaks), and goes for cups, plates, and steaks 
(stakes). Why should they have sent a barber to com 
mand the present Arctic expedition ? Because he has been 
often round the poll (pole) and knows the short cut, 
Why is a Highiander’s kilt like snow? Because it covers 
a pair o’ knees (Pyrenées). Why is the author of this 
conundrum a greater man than Don Carlos? Because the 
one wants two sovereigns and the other would be con- 
tent with a crown. 


Why isa 


at 








FaLL AND WINTER F MEANS B 
WHICH Every Lapy MAY BecoME HER OWN DRESS 
MAKER.—Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and 
beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta- 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’s and Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Frank Lesuie’s Lapy'’s Jounnau Cut Pa- 
PER PATTERN DerartTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.”’ Also, our large and complete Cata- 
logue, neatly printed on tinted paper, and contain- 
ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Our handsome Fashion- 


plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- 


liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 


Health ix the Noblest condition of the body, 
and it our duty to strive for it, plan for it, achieve it, 
A higher standard of ae ul development, a better 
aver of bodily health, would do more towards bringing 
about that era of Be and Light Matthew Arnold 
longs for, than all the essays he is likely to publish 
on the subjec 1 era of honesty in polities, charity in 
relig ind morality in trade—an era, in sh rt, of peace 
on earth, and good-will to men. One of our recent writers | 
has said that * good health is physical religion,” a 
saying worthy to be printed in golden letiers Every 
flaw and defect in the bodily system is just so much 
taken from the spiritual vitality; we are commanded to 
glorify God, not nply in our spirits but in our bodies 
and spirits. The Health-Lift is a scientific, condensed 
and perfect method for securing and retaining perfect 
health. To a household it is many times the value ofa 


sewing-machine 


or piano. Muscular strength developed 
by Cumulative 


Exercise is logically followed by health of 


all the organs, vigorous digestion, equable circulation, 
steady nerves and active brain. THE HEALTH-LIFT 
COMPANY, No, 46 East l4tu St., New Yor. #9 Visi 


tors always welcome. Please call or send for Circular. 


both issue | 
and both | 
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.  WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY 


WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success, TWO to SIX Boxes are genet uly suffi 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
ete., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use 


Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 


Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 
| CAN BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED 


At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
AnD WitHovt Patn, 

Address. ,for Pamphlet, 


Dr. A. H. BROWN, 


Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 


GARD 


Kid Gloves a Specialty, 
HARRIS BROTHERS, 
877 Broadway, between 18th and 19th Sts, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Harris Seamless and Hairis Victoria Kid Gloves, 
For Gents, Ladies, Misses and Children, in 1, 2, 3,4 and 6 
Buttons. Prices and Quality unsurpassed 


BARGAINS! 
AKNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Have now open a large invoice of 
PARIS EMBROIDERED 
Chemise and Night-Dress Yokes, 


AT HALF THEIR VALUE. 


100 Siyle 8 
50 for 2 


Particulars FREE 
12 Winter Street, 


G. ULLMAN, 
Boston, Mass 





Broadw ay, cor. - 108 h Street. 


c ashemsiee Finish 


BLACEHE SIiek. 
The finest stock of ALL QUALITIES, now open, 
AT UNEQUALED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broad way, cor. 19th Street. 
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ATTRACTIVE SALE 


LIN E NS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HOTE! 


OWNER 


ill the attention of — 


S and others, to t! 


- HOUSE KEEPING LINENS, 


I a ated manufacturers, 


Messrs, JOHN 8S. BROWN & SONS, 
OF BELFAST, 


m the celebr 


| And other popular productions, offering EXTRA IN 
DUCEMENTS to parties about refurnishing. as the prices 
Ww be found on examination to meet the views of the 





lidy | 





closest buyer 
The stock consists of 


Table Damasks, 

Table Cloths & Napkins, 
| 44 Shirting Linens, 

Pillow Linens, Sheetings, 
Towels, Towelings, etc., etc. 


Broadway, cor. I9th St. 


ANOVELIDEA 





$4.06 for $2! 


The publishers of the HOUSEKEEPER —which is 
a first-class Monthly Magazine root Lume nae d by Jen- 
nie June, Mary L. Booth, Dr. W Hall, James Parton 
and others—will, on rece ip t of the ‘subsctiy tion price of 


TWO DOLLARS, ‘leliver to cach subscri vy § a ar 





est ean cast of the Mississippi River, FR OF 
CHARGE, one of their ** PREMIUM BOXES oe 
ponte non the following articles, viz. 
Cake of E. Morgan’s Sons’ Sapolio ewan eenee Price 10c. 
Cake of E. Morgan’s Sons’ Hand Sapolio.. 10 
Package— lb.—Duryea’s Satin Gloss S arch * s 
Puckage—s 1b.—Duryea’s Imp’d Corn Starch “ 8 
Bod BiSDy's TG THGCKIRAG.. 06s ccccccesccccccss ae 
Box Bixby’s French Biuing ReeeRees e66et eee =: an 
Pach cage Dixon’s Stove Polish............- - 10 
Diron’s American Graphite Pencil........... an 
pnekne ig Ib.—Sc hepp’s Desiccated Cocoanut “ 
B % lb —Royal ane POWGOT ve ccecuces ? ae 
Bottle ‘Royal Celery Sa ut Sb oopevsccs+geece oe - 2 
Cake Jesse Oakley & Co.’s King Soap 4 10 
Package Smith & Co.’s Crushed White Wheat “ 
Bottle Spaulding’s Prepared Glue, with Brush ‘* 2 
Box Taylor’s Gold Medal Was shing Crystal. ed 5 
I ee - - lb.—Wilde’s Prepared Rice Flour. “ 16 
And te TOUSEKEEDER, one year, postage paid. 2 00 
an Kees ccceteeebesy se $. 106 
For - as above announced. 

1 ices shove quote 4 are THE USUAL NEW 
¥ OR < Cc IT RETA 1L PRICES, and the coods 
are the freshe Ay Aa be =z in their line. The names of 
the Manufacturers who contribute the goods is our 


guarantee of responsibility and honorable dealing 

In adaition to above liberal offer we alow ACENTS 
A _LARCE CASH COMMISSION. 

This g arare chance Jor enterprising agents to make 
money rapidly and secure a permanent business. 

A §S will save time by sending #2, for which 
we will forward, prepaid, a “ PREMIUM Box,” Certifi- 
cate of Agency, Sample Copies, C . | ulars, &c. 
The N.Y. Weekly Sun of Jan. 12th, 1876, anys: 

* The readers of this paper who would like to get more 

than the worth of their money are referred to the adver- 
tisement headed a “ Novel Idea,” in another column. 

‘his is certainly “a new departure,” and as the parties 
poly do all they claim, we would recommend our read- 
ers to peruse the same carefully. It is certainly one of 
the best chances for agents ever offered.” Address 

‘HAS. F. W INGATE ‘& CO., (Limited,) 

Publishers, 69 DUANE StT., New York. P. O, Box 5346. 

Sample copy sent pest- paid on receipt of (10 cents. — 


THE BEST SHIRTS NOW MANUFACTURED 


ARE 


Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 
6 Dress Shirts for $7.50. 


made from Wamsutta = ~ 
linen (bosom and cuffs, thre 
THE MATERIAL ALONE ee L p< Ost MORE 

We guarantee them perfect-fitting and the best quality 

Can be finished as easily as hemming a handkerchief 

The extraordinary demand for these elegant shirts sus 

ins us in asserting that KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY 
MADE DRESS SHIRTS are the cheapest and best in 
America 

Send for samples of bosoms and muslins, which will be 
mailed free, with iustr..ctions f.r se'f-measurement. We 
deliver our shirts free in any part of the United St.tes 
reached by direct ress, except California and the 
Territories. 


Keep Manufacturing Company, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
wnolesale Warehouses and Factories, 165 & 167 Mercer 
and 500 Broome St. Retail Store, 571 Broadway. 









Elegantly a best Irish 


ey 


St. 


Address orders to 165 Mercer St. 
Centennial Games of American Tlistery on 60 
cards, 75 cents. Also a new parlor game, Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, 50 cents. Sent by mail 





Agents wanted E. B. TREAT, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Prize Conundrums 


FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF sn 


Published 1st of each month. Buy it. 


RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) IN VACUO. 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


The Retail Store of the above Company, 





facilities to the Public for purchasing 
The Company purchase Whisky d 
(which is the ordinary custom), it is re 


residue of fusil and coarse oils 


Subsequently, the Whisky is stored, and thus renderec¢ 
public with a delicate and dry flavor, as near perfection as possible, 
market 

The Public purchas 


as the following prices will show 


1247 Broadway, 
their esteemed brands of perfectiy pure Whisky and other Liquors 
tilled from the choicest cereals 

distilled by the Company’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, 
atmospheric pressure from 15 1b. to 1lb, to the square inch, permitting the pure spirit to pass off, leaving a 
with other deleterious impurities 


ng direct from the Distillery have the additional advantage of buying at the cheape 


between 30th and 31st Streets, offers 
and instead of placing it thus in the oie de 


thus reduci 


chemically pure, and mellowed by age, it is offered to the 
and absolutely the only wholesome Liquor in the 


t market, 


THE OLD MAIZE AND OLD RYE BRANDS 


(As Re-DISTILLED IN 1862), 


Price $12 per dozen, packed in cases. 
1247 Broadway, or if with remittance: 


Apply or 
New York 


address to the Company’s Retail Store, 


Single Bottle at the sam» price, 


» to Box 3838, P. O 


DISTILLERY WORKS, 641 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK 


ami. Haw of the St. Nicholas Hotel ) 
( C. WAITE fthe Brevoort H 
iA \ HERBER, Revere H ost \ = 
Astor House, 
European plar 


ALLEN & DAM, Pre 
Union | Square Hotel, 


( and Umior juare 


on : ‘DAM X SON V1 prietors 


|CKFOR 
AUTOMaric¢ 


cue 







j OUNTZOFIFPY © YSeY tM 


Will Enit 20,000 Stitches 
in a Minute 
ideeyg ‘eiqeang ‘ojdurrg 


A Family Knitting Machine ! 

N ttract uni ul att yn by its astonishing 
perfor nees und its great practical vy ie for everyday 
fainil ‘ It knits « y.p le variety of plain or 
fan vo k 
pf ARES Sewers. SPEED, 

f t ur t It 
will knit a pair ‘a soc ks | in fifteen minutes! I 
machine WARRANTED; and ¢t ust what 
is represented 

A ¢ te t KG x ( 1 
chin 

No. 1 I lily Machine, 1 cyl r, 72 needles, $30, 

No. 3 ‘ 2 72 & 100 $40 

{ sam) la ll be gs hy part of th 
United States or Cinada (where we have no agent), ex 
p pcm ie, on Fecstgs ef the price. 

AGENTS iin State, County, City and Tow1 
to whom very liberal discounts will be mace 

Address, Bickrorpd Kyirting MAcHiInE Mra. Co 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THIS is gy sending 35 cts, with as: holatet ania 
of eves ar hair, you will receive by re 


j 
1d 
t 


| 


NO turn mail correct photograph of your | 
future husband or wife, with name and 
F 


HUMBUG, 1 0. Drawers Fuitoavine NY. 


pssst PP wd 


Pittsburg 





Highest Fremium $50,000. 


By Authority cf an Act of the Legislature. 


$275,000.00 !!! 
IN CASIT PREMIUMS. 
In aid of the Topeka Library. Tickets $l each, For full 


particulars address 
State Capitol Bank, Topeka, Kansas 
DECALCOMANIE, 
or “SRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
3% pp. giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ass'tl pictures, 50 ct + They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
vy can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the 
mior Be autil ul painting. ree 5 beaut ms GEM CHROMOS 
for cts. 5 50 for 50 cts, geute wanted, 
oaaiee oJ. L. PATTEN 2 C 'O., 162 William Street, New York, 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Ete 
CLIFF . between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 





. $100,000 





rey 
B PVIRG OF cc cccsecedonseadcosaeae «- 50,000 
ee Serre rer rerT ee 25,000 
OU ci Cuaaracaeweradene Seale te 10,000 
DB POM OE. 5.06005 000sa rete cebsiennde 5,000 
We ee O iis peracee eer cene baenas 1,000 
12 Prizes, amounting to.............. 540,000 
Cirenl of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled. priz cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased 
TAY LOR W CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York 






EXCELSIOR 
Carpet Stretcher 


You 


Vill be delight- 
ed with it. For 
sale by all Hard- 
ware, Furniture 
and Carpet deal- 
ers, or sent post 
paid mm Tece ipt 


TACK HAMMER 
JOMBINED. 


rhe only device ever 
iffvented that will lag 












Carpets successfully. 









No more backaches 
Saves time, temper, and labor 





Excel. Mfg. Oo. = | 
151 Mich. Av’e, 
Chicago, Ills, 


AGENTS 
YANTED. 


{4} Enterprise Printing Presses, 


Just Out Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 


VeneerCutting Machine | 


FOr, SAtm. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four fee ne a 


Ones M sting five feat 


itl AT) & C 


set I > 
Ls6 U0 STREET, AST IN 


NEW YORK 


COME cat FOR THE FEET. 


i ha 








LE con i ires th leet with ay \ 
ilth good taste and com 
§ iade on our last nod I 
| ilul in ¢ nt lifter 
late 
ment rhe 
oe pr t fo 
La : is S ol ‘ if 
: < 3 i ‘a . ela \ 
ae eed the 
ngenuity their const 1 they apy ‘ han 
they 1 t l apy ‘ to 
the lai t 
El G :ENE KF BRRIS & neg 
81 Nassau Street, W e, N. Y¥. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


For 30 days, we will pack WITH EVERY SET OF 
NICKEL-PLATED IRONS ordered direct from us, either 
Butter Knife, pair of Napkin Rings, or 6 Tea Spoons. All 
warranted best triple plate on Nickel Silvs 
THE BEST FINISHED AND MOST PERFI I 

IRON” EVER MADI 


yan, go Handle and Shield Combined. 


FLAT 





The handle eparate. It 
can he ted Seseties 
t 1 ] t pro- 
tected from t heat. N 
holder is re red when 
using We will end, on 
receipt of Draft or P. O. Or- 
der, either of the following 
bs alli lis sets 
Patented May 4th, 1875 
Set No. 1—3 Irons of 5, 6 and 7 Ibs., 1 handle, $2.75 
" 2—3 6, 7 and 8 Ibs., as 3.10 
—3 7, 8 and 9 Ibs., ” 3.35 
Address BROOKLYN SAD IRON CO.,, 


85 First St., Brooklyn, E. D., N.Y. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entire Ne ad Scientific Principles 
THE RESULT )F TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timt t back Action proof again 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of actior 

Send for circular 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston, 

C. H. BACON, Pres nt BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. BE. ROGERS, Manager 


Prof. iall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heavy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or mé yney cheertully re- 
funded. 25 cents per pac ke pe ig nid; 3 for 
50 cents. E. W. JONES Ar hland, Mass. 








) 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES, 


American style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 oz 

$15; 5 oz, $15: 4 oz $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match, 
Sent C,0. D. byexpress. Send for six at 
once and you cet one free. Send st mp 
for illustrated circular. No Agents 
Address, Coutins Metat Waren Fac 

TORY, 335 Bro idway, N. Y. Box 3696 





If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
Cardening for Profit! 
If you wish to become « Commercial Florist, read 
Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for An ruse ment or for Home 
Use only, 


Cardening for Pieasure! 


ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 


Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free ec to all Applicants. 


TSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEI NTO AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 





| E— UNITED STATES MAIL 

| NEW AND FUL POWERED STI: AMSHIPS, 
Sailing fr New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on THI RSDAYS, calling at Cork Harbor each way 
REPUBLI( - SATURDAY in. 29,at 7 A.M 

| GERMANK - SATURDAY 1P.M 
Onan es --- SATURDAY 7A.M 

ADRIATIC SATURDAY itl P.M 

j From the White Star Dock, Pier No h Rive: 

| Phese Ste ers, the fastest in the tr », are uniform in 
| size, and unsurpassed in appointments The Salo ns, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are least, atending a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at se 


Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return ‘I ickets, $175, 


| Steerage at low rates 


£1 upwards. 
For inspection of plans ond other _ apply at 
19 Broadway, New 

R. J CORTIS. Agent 


otfices, No. 





& 
CARBOLATE OF IODINE | 
il INHALANT 


/ for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs—even Consumption, if 





taken i ( Physicians indorse it as the most per- 
fect and efficient Inhaler ever introduced. Send your 
address and receive our descriptive circular, and testi 
monials of hundreds of Physicians who have used it in 
their ees. We send Inhaler with Inhalant for two 


months’ u » by mail, for $2.00. So_p By Drugaists. 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Frop's, 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
HISTORY or THEY. S. 

Tl reat interest t in the thrilling history of our country 
makes t} the fastest selling book ever published. It con- 
tains #42 fine historical engravings, and 925 pag 
with a full a int of the waprosching grand Centean il 
Exhibition. Send for a full description, and extra terms 
to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

| pees “Ss Improved FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Ser) Raia 


Writes 10 hours: warr { perfect. Prices from $1 to $6. 
Manufacture | only by JOHN S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, 
Ne v Ye old Pens, Pencils ga Send for Circular 


ge n! Original Initial, with In- 

ue — ' nd Pads, boxed, sent for 

LV Searaaet tenes X L'S everything. 
pot & CO., 3 School St., Boston. 


Ee: by hn NTY-FIVE CENTS you can re 
ive Eigut Pieces or New Sueet Music, Vocar 
& CO.. 





JOHN F. PERRY 


ND INSTRUMENTAL Address, 
538 Washington Street, Boston. 





\ AGI W AnD, Silent Friend, 
1 lard’s New Marriage Guide 


mail, Catalogue free. Address, Lo 


Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 


each new order. W.C,. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, , Masa 





RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


FPFVUESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
| and Turkish, The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
} and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body 
| The use of cold water does not involve 
shocks as is generally supposed. There 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 

|} From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., andon SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
| to 12M 

DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 








MONDAYS, 


PARAGON GOLD QUILL PENS. 


Cc. M. FISHER & Co., 
Send for Circular. 263 Broadway. 
] Indispensable to the Smoker. 


‘Pocket Pipe Pick,” a combination 





Our large Tllustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


klaHenelert mre, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





THE FINGER TRICK. 


w ALK CER & WELCH, 212 Main St., 





- a Pick and Spoon for the cleansing 


of the Pipe, and a Stopper, or Press, 
that is always handy and much more 
convenient than making use of the 
finger or anything else. Sent post 
paid on receipt of Fifty cents 


» Buffalo, N.Y 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


All annual subscribers to any of Frank 


Leslie’s Publications received and entered 


erent designs for printing sent with | 


such violent | 
sno discomfort | 


, jand Customs 


359 


| Agents Wanted. 
| Agents Wanted orc een NY 


. PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING St 


PRINTING STAMPS 
Terms free. Tayitor & Harper, Cleveland, O 





r Chromo Catalogue 


Send fe 
$10 $25 3": “B UFFORD’S 5o0ns, Boston, Mass. 
per « t home. Samples worth $1 
35 to $90 free. Stinson & Co., Po. thand, Maing 
$12 *. a oy ut hor Agents wanted, Outfit and 
ms free PRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
AGENTS. * pa Illustrated Catalogue, Fre¢ 
. Res ) os Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 


GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 
4 styles of Visiting Cards. Information tree. Address, 
H. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St.. Boston, Mass 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
ling articles in the world. One sample free 


\)s) (): Address. J. BRONSON, Detroit, ‘Mich. 


\ WE “~ ms to Agents, Nldand Young, Male and 
I n their + Jo ility. Terms and OUTFIT 
FR » ©. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 
A MONTH Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par 
ticulars sent free. Address, 
J _WOR TH & ¢ CO.. St . Louis, Mo. 
)) WE Ww ANT n agent in every town. Easy 
work at hon Write now and we will 
start you. $8 adaysuretoall, SIMPSON 
| & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
DO YOU ; M “y or Female. Send your address, and 


something that will bring you in 

oes ibly over $150 a month sure. |p 

MO) iE ventors’ Union, 178 Greenwich Street, 
New York 

WASTED —A few intelligent ladies and gentlemen to 

solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new work, * Bat- 

tles for the Union.” Just the book for Centennial times. 

All expenses advanced. . References reguired. Address 

| = arest offices of Dustin, Gilman & Co., 0. Harttord, Conn., 
hicago, Il., Cineimnati, O 





AGENTS WANTED on our splendid com 
me m of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 
lso on our Magnificent Family Bibles 


an! Complete Bible Encycloped a, with 
soy superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5000 AGENTS CAN sell the 
Litt! e GIANT Tack Hammer. 


| G. d. CAPEWEL CHESHIRE, CONN, 














t reed, ae 
particulars of thi 5 a other Novelties. 


READER, 


Now, while you think of it, 
subseribo for THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY (costs 
$2.09 a year, or monthly part $1.75 a year)—it is 
worth $50 to any poogresmere man or family. 
{is @ most interesting paper— 
pure, instructive and amnsing ; portraying with 
and pencil current events ; historical, ousehold, 
and useful subjects; fan and fiction. Larger than 
N. Y. Ledger, butin Pn acter similar to The London 
Diusérate “i News—oing alike to all sects and parties, 
‘or 1876 it will bo » grat id illustrated 
hist Aer ins sha best) of tho Ce nnlal year. James 
‘ 1, Chief Editor. A host ¢ {tho » best contributors. 
An illustrated supplement extra every week. Ev- 
criber 13 presented with a choice © of the three 
Racstandla st oil ‘hrom »8 ever produced, viz: “* Beatrice,’ 
trait by %G iid ; “Tho Snow Storm,’ (landscape by 
vufmann), or, “Gold Fish, Fruits and Flowers,” (» 
“y), each in 27 oil colors and 2 feet by 24g feet in size, 
1 postag > on en r, Pog 9 ments and chromos prepaid. 
In a single , this paper has attained 
the iarge ae save one among the illustrated jour- 
1 of this country—best proof of its merit. 
Tug ILLUSTRATED WEE r : 
wig ng its subscribers a won fu 
sor thelr subscription.” —The Advance, Chicago. 7 
‘ “If there is one paper that we can enjoy rea ling 
‘rom end to end, that paper is THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY.” —The Capital, Detroit, “The inducements 
Jered are fully carried =. " a ay dent, N. Y. 
na »m $10 to $20 


a — ( rts Lw “inte or months. 

al combination sells itself. 

A er to secure an agency 

address for speci- 

d liberal nee or bette “r yet, to save time, 

— (C. O. D. $3.00) for a complete outfit, and 

mako a hundred dollars while you would other- 
wise bo waiting. You are sure to take hold any- 
how. Money refunded if not perfectly satiafied, 

Branch houses for convenience of agents at Bos- 

ton, Chicago and Atlanta, Ga, For sub- 

scriptions, outfits or circulars, Address 
CHAS, CLUCAS & CO., 

Publishers © ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., N. ¥ 





} 














, is certainly 
good pictures 














[CMPIiRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





‘$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: wa 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter. OB > 
SALE; With Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before JON, 
ing bit. Send stamp forcircular to P. POWELL & SO 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA. 


The Cheapest and most Popular 
Reading for Boys. 


THREE STIRRING ORIGINAL STORIES. 


LEFT HIS HOME; 


The Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Runaway, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


(Jack HarKAWAY) 
Dick Lightheart among the Redskins, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng. 
The Four-leafed Shamrock. 


Adventure 











Anecdotes, Manners 
everything that can 


Short Stories 


Sports, 


Games, 
Humors, 
| interest boys 

Sixty-four pages quarto every month. Price, only 15 
cents. We] illustrated with striking original pictures, 

A new story 


| THE LAND OF THE CRIMSON SNOW 
beyins in the Number issued February Ist 
| Sen. for a year, postage free, for $1.50 


SOMETHING NEW AND RICH. BEFORE Frpruary 15rH, 1876, have one 
\ This beautiful trick is simply (to | chance with each subscription to obtain 
\ ll appearance a fancy finger-ring, . ° . : 
\ " Pt ee pee nodd pat. | ONE Of the prizes, including a §1,000 
it i minediately ar ts t tt | ; ne 
al wy friend, who w Beco | Plano, ai ad amounting to $9,000 in all, 
k to examine if peg tg to be distributed kebr var 7] 29/, IS76. 
n t ' it er ba which | 
held inthe palm of the hand, so as to prevent detection, | List of Publications and get Price. 
This ball is tilled with water, a when a person examit - 
u wish top t! trick « vou have only 10! Ft Lesh Illustrate aN spaper, Weekly $4.00 
yur hand, which will throw asm teady stre Frank Leslie's Chimney ¢ . es 4.00 
, iter directly ina person face. Once tilling the ball | Frank Leslie's Hlustrit« Je tung $.00 | 
is suffic t to operate the trick one dozen times. If yor Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal eceee OO 
wists to thin this trick on Lapres, it may be made very | The Day's Doings ; An ap 
agreeable by tilling the ball with cologne in place of water The Young American = 90 | 
I will send one by miil, postage-paid, on ree nt of price: | Frank Lestie’s Boys’ and Girls’ 2.50 
40 cts. each. or 83 per do doz. $1.50: for less than | Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ebceheSiteunee MEE 
half-dozen full price If vou order a sample vou will | Frank Lestie’s Lady’s Magazine, Monthly.......... 3.50 
send for a dezen Send Scent stamp for 24-page | Frank Leslie’s Boys of America we  (SbhO Cbs es 1.50 
Illustrated Price-list of Novelties, Steam Engines, et Frank Leslie’s New York Jourmal, * seeseceres 1.00 
Address Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 7 or eeetsoee 1.50 
TCaral Frank 14 lie’s Budget of Fun, sca aedewenk ee 
WARD B. SNYDER, ey St "i en. rere 1.00 


84 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Address, FRANK LESLIb, 337 Pearl Street, New York, 


| Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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STRINWAY 


(irand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 
Having been awarded the first of the Grand Gold Medal 
of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
aa ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, -@a 
with price list, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


mailed free on application 


** Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


rT . . . 
Do Your Own Printing! 
> Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
- Business Men do their printing and advertis 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 

: profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

tin Bo yqhave great fun and make money fast at 

Pr ‘ y Sprinting Send two stamps for fall cata 
A COMPLETE SET OF PAT. PINS for gauging ») 


logue of presses, type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
per or cards on any Printing Press, mailed free, with 


KELSEY & OU., Meriden, Conn 
directions, for 20 cts. Sold by all dealer 
eS FE. L. Meant, Mfr., 21 Fulton St., N. ¥ 
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WIMBLEDON 0 = 
Long Range Breech Loading > 
Practice Pistol & Targets, 9 
Carries a ‘4-inch ball with accuracy m 
50 feet, without powder or percussion, @ 


Brass barrel, hair trigger. For sale by dealers. By mail, 
free for 75 cents, with permanent ammunition for target 
practice in-doors, and for sporting out of doors 

A. A. GRAHAM, 67 Liberty Street, N. ¥ 


FRANK LESLIE’S 








U. 8. LEGATION AND AGENCY OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN CIRCUS, PARIS, FRANCE 
| WanNTED—A Firs Ns) 5 ES: 
class Bareback 
; and Female Rid 
Adare 
GRATIOT Wasni 
is 
Diploma 
pl 
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HOW OUR DIPLOMATISTS EKE 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 


5,379 Gifts 300,000 Cash. For tickets or in 
formation in the above Distribution, address the New 
York Agents, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 697 Broadway, N. Y 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 





Frank 


POPULAR 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
EXxcELLENT, ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 





This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general 
favor and admiration, and reached at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 

Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would re- 
quire volumes in other form; and, with nearly a hundred illustrations, furnishes 


reading full of interest, timely and educat 


ional. 


The Second Number is now ready, with the following attractive 


CONTENTS : 


Turkey—Its Past Condition and Promised Reforms. 

In the Yosemite Valley By Joaquin Miller 

The Pink Countess. A Novel. By Joaquin Miller 

The Sword of Napoleon. 

Chinese Artificial Pearls. 

The School-teacher at Bottle Flat 

Kandy and the Temple of the Dalada. 

Madame de Maintenon and the last Years of Louis XIV. 

Sylvie’s Cowardice. 

The Horn of Oldenborg. 

White Violets. 

The Princess Tarankanoff. 

The Pine-tree Shilling. 

The Hunter's Escape 

A Forge in Central Africa—Manganja Blacksmiths at 
Work 

The Sea-gull in Captivity 

The Portuguese Man-of-War and the Swimming Bell 

Tintoretto at Home 

Historical Trees : 
Orleans. 

Flint and Steel (continued). 

Ocular Demonstration. 


Live Oaks on the Battle-field of New 


The Flitch of Dunmow. 

The Tea cup Times. 

A Wonderful Cat. 

A Night among the Robbers of the Blue Ridge. 

Seals Catching Fish. 

The Story of a Cashmere Shaw! 

Chased by a Grizzly. 

Whymper’s Account of the Tragedy of the Matterhorn. 

Hagar. 

The Ladies of Lima. 

Southern Scenes : Charleston Market—Early Morning on 
the Ashley River. , 

Calling Bad Names. 

The Golden Fairy. 

Speaking the Truth in Love 

Mr. Smythe’s Mistake. 

Grass Fire Adventure. 

Inside an Egg-shell. 

How War is Made. 

Ice Cave. of Vergy, in Savoy 

Cooking by the Heat of the Sun 

Science. 

Entertaining Column 





TLLUSTRATIONS. 


A Chromo-kthographic Plate. 

The Sultan Abdul-aziz-Khan 

A Turkish Sick room. 

Turkish Woman Abroad. 

Women at a Fountain—The Tower of Galata—Howling 
Dervishes 

Summer Saloon of the Sultan’s Harem 

Turkish Bath. 

Muezzin Calling to Prayer 

The Massacre of the Janizaries. 

Turkish Bazaar. 

A Review of the Turkish Army—Reception in the Palace 

of Tcheregan—Constantinople from Galata. 

Map of the Turkish Empire. 

Guests Received in a Harem. 

Joaquin Miller 

The Interior of the Sistine Chapel, Rome 

The Money-changers’ Arch at Rome 

Pilgrims at the Foot of the Statue of St. Pcter, in Rome. 

The Sword of Napoleon 

Chinese Artificial Pearls 

The School-teacher at Bottle Flat 

Kandy and the Temple of the Dalada—The Sacred Tree of 

Buddha—The Dalada or Sacred Tooth of Buddha 

The Malegawa —Cingalese Bride and Groom —Adam’s Peak 

The Shrine of the Sacred Tooth. 

Madame de Maintenon. 

Madame de Montespan. 

Searron 

Sylvie’s Cowardice 

The Lorn of Oldenborg 

White Violets. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR MONTHLY ” appears in season for the approaching month, and 


can be found a 


128 Pages Quarto, 77 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


The Princess Tarankanoff. 
The Pine-tree Shilling 
The Hunter’s Escape (2 illustrations). 
Manganja Blacksmiths. 
The Portuguese Man-of-War and Swimming Bell 
Tintoretto at Home—Tintoretto and his Daughter Marietta. 
Tintoretto and the Dead Body of his Daughter 
Live Oak Trees on the Battle-tield of New Orleans, 
St. Sebastian, by Guido 
Polishing the Tankard, 
The Flitch of Dunmow, 
Tea-cup Times. 
A Wonderful Cat. 
A Night among the Robbers of the Blue Ridge. 
Seals Catching Fish. 
The Cashmere Shawl—The Thibet Goat—The Loom 
Chased by a Grizzly (5 illustrations). 
The Tragedy of the Matterhorn—The Summit Gained. 
“ ‘ad a Breaking of the Rope. 
Hagar. 
The Ladies of Lima 
The Unkindest Cut of All 
Southern Scenes : Charleston Market. 
“4 si Early Morning on the Ashley River, 





| 
The Golden Fairy. 
| Mrs. Washington and her Victory 
| Mr. Smythe’s Mistake (3 illustrations). 
A Grass Fire Adventure 
Inside an Egg-shell. 
| Cooking by the Heat of the Sun 
The Ice Cave of Vergy 





t all news-depots. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


1176. NEW YORK. 1876. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the Centennial 
year. It is also the year in which an Opposition House 
of Representatives, the first since the war, will be in 
power at Washington; and the year of the twenty-third 
election of a President of the United States All of these 
events are sure to be of great inerest and importance, 


connected with them will be fully and freshly reported 
and expounded in THE Sun 

The Opposition House of Representatives, taking up 
the line of inquiry opened years ago by Tue Svvy, will 
sternly and diligently investigate the corruptions and mis 
deeds of GRANT’s administration; and will, it is to be hoped, 
lay the foundation for a new and better period in our na 
tional bistory, Of all this THe Sun will contain complete 
and accurate accounts, furnishing its readers with early 
and trustworthy information upon 
topics. 

The Twenty-t), rd Presidential election, with the pre- 
parations for it, will be memorable as deciding upon 
GRANT’s aspirations for a third term of power and plun 
der, and still more as deciding who shall be the candidate 
of the party of Reform, and as electing that candidate. 
| Concerning all these subjects, those who read Tue Sun 
/ will have the constant means of being thoroughly well 
informed. 

The WEEKLY Swun, which has attained a circulation of 
over eighty thousand copies, already has its readers in 
every State and Territory, and we trust that the year 
1876 will see their numbers doubled. It will continue to 
be a thorough newspaper. All the general news of the 
day will be found in it, condensed when unimportant, at 
full length when of moment; and always, we trust, 
treated in a clear, interesting and instructive manner. 

It is our aim to make the WeEKLY Swn the best family 
newspaper in the world, and we shall continue to give in 
its columns a large amount of miscellaneous reading, 
such as stories, tales, poems, scientific intelligence and 
agricultural information, for which we are not able to 
make room in our daily edition. The agricultural de 
partment especially is one of its prominent features. The 
fashions are also regularly reported in its columns; and 
s0 are the mirkets of every kind. 





The WEEKLY Svy, eight pages, with fifty-six broad col 
umns, is only $1.20 a year, postage prepaid. As thi; price 
barely repays the cost of the paper, no discount can be 
made from this rate to clubs, agents, postmasters, or any 
one 

The Datty Sun, a large four-page newspaper of twenty- 
eight columns, gives all the news for two cents a copy. 
Subscription, postage prepaid, 55c. a month, or $6.50a 
year. Stcnpay edition extra, $1.10 per year. We have 
no traveling agents. Adress, THE SUN, New York City. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 














~ : 3T 'T > 1 

Ss. Ea Ss Ll’. I & CO., 
Proprictors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TELE ARLINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxn- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 





OUT THEIR REDUCED SALARIES. 


especially the two latter; and all of them and everything | 


these absorbing | 





[Fesrvany 5, 1876. 





A party to fill a 
position of trust in 
every County, Must 

& have from $3500 to 


$500 cash. Money to remain under party’s own control 
Duties will occupy but few hours weekly. Liberal salary 
to right party Address, BUCKWALTER & CO., } 
ers and Brokers, 10 Wall Street, New York City, P.O 
| Box 4317. In writing, name this paper. 



















=< POPE'S 
Rifle Air=Pistol. 


Recommended by Captain BoGarRprs 
Champion Wing Shot of America No 
sportsman should be without it. $5 


$38. ** Best,”’ Printing Press (just 
out). Warranted to print good as $250 
Presses. (Same type.) Send stamp 
for specimens. Agents wanted in 
every town. W. C. Evans, Inventor 
and Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa 


BADGER’S 





For Husband, 


“Souvenir” Razor Strop 


Father, 

Richly embossed gold and leather 
eyes, case. Elegant, useful and most ac 
Friend ceptable present for gentlemen. 


Sold by all dealers. 


of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 


FOR 5 saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 


Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside, 


AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm- 
—e— | e 
mo 
CR DMoon 


less and amusing toy. Shoots 40 


feet. Lotsof Fun. Sentby mailon 
receiptof 25cts. Address 0. A, 
MURPHY, 6 Fulton St. N.Y 
Frank Leslie's 
'& Girls’ Week| 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 
THE SPRING ( OPENING. 


Four Stirring Stories are just about to begin, and will be 
read with avidity. 








In No. 487 begins 


MISCHIEVOUS MATT; 


OR 


MIRTH AND MYSTERY. 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


(Jack HARKAWAY). 
A Story full of all the best points of the: inimitol! 
author of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway ” and ** Dick Lightheart 


In No. 490 begins 


THE YOUNG SCOUTS OF WYOMING. 


A Thrilling Tale of the Revolution 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 


Full of Patriot Boys, Tories, and Indians, 


In No. 490 begins 


JACK HARKAWAY ; 


AND 


THE SECRET OF WEALTH, 


(Part V. of Jack HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. ) 





In No. 491 begins 


MARK MANNING; 


The Wreck Robbers of the Maelstrom, 
By Roger Starbuck, 
Author of ‘‘THe Boy Diver,” ‘* Youna IRonsipes,”’ et¢ 


FRANK Lesiir’s Boys’ & GirLs’ WEEKLY appears every 
Wednesday. Price 5 cents. Yearly, $2.50, postage treo 
Weekly Prizes for Puzzles. Monthly Supplements 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y, 














Pommery “Sec” Champagne. 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


~ Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap St., New York 














